

















Gathering for retreats is a longstanding 
tradition for Exponent Ir. In fact, the 
idea for the newspaper was born at one of 
these retreats some seven years ago. Wheth- 
er our first retreat sprang from latent 
nostalgic attachments to teenage pajama par- 
ties or wishes to escape and/or "regroup" 
with empathetic women, succeeding retreats, 
though different from each other, have been 
eagerly anticipated and happily attended. 


Because this autumn brought us a welcome 
new crop of women and because we Planned a 
two-night rather than our usual one-night 
Stay, the Exponent Board felt a responsi- 
bility to structure this retreat more than 
some in the past had been. At some of 
these, no subjects were decided on in ad- 
vance and most interaction took place in 
small, informal groups. We still wanted 
people to feel free to talk in small groups 
or to escape the group altogether for 
“alone time," but we didn't want to "lose"! 
anyone who didn't feel comfortable being on 
her own. With those things in mind, we 
asked a few women to lead discussions and 
decided to post those topics, the times 
and places for discussion in a conspicuous 
Place at the retreat. 


We also planned our goals for this re- 
treat. Many emerged: 
1) have fun; 
2) get to know other women; 
3) encourage a non-judgmental, accept- 
ing attitude; 
4) be spiritually uplifted; 
S) be stimulated by new ideas; 
6) encourage a willingness to share; 
and, 
7) talk about and recommit to Exponent 
II. 
These were also to be posted on a wall at 
the retreat. 


With this background preparation, thirty- 
five women set their course northward to 
the woods of New Hampshire. We had been 
offered the modern, rambling home of Laurel 
Ulrich, whose husband and children had ob- 
ligingly sought refuge with friends in Bos- 
ton for the weekend. Laurel's home enabled 
us to meet many of our goals--each bedroom 
had a loft for those inclined to spend time 
with a good book or another person; nooks 
and crannies offered space for small group 
discussions; there was plenty of open space 
for large gatherings; the woods, which prac- 
tically came into the house, provided the 
desired sylvan atmosphere for the retreat's 
intimacy and solitude, as well as space for 
individual meditating, walking, or jogging. 


Meal preparation, rather than being a 
chore, became another opportunity for 
meeting the retreat's goals. Our in-house 
gourmet chef, Linda Collins, had planned 
all the menus and brought the food with 
her; a sign-up sheet for preparation and 
clean-up simplified the practical problems 
and created an atmosphere of sharing and 
cooperation. 





EDITORIAL: 


Retreat and Rejuvenate 


At our get-acquainted gathering, we 
introduced ourselves by answering the 
question, "Why did you come on this re- 
treat?" The reasons varied--especially 
from those who had never been on aere- 
treat to those who had. It was surpris- 
ing to hear the relief that escape brought 
to so many women, escape from the hassles 
of family life, from having others depend 
on them, from jobs, or from romantic 
entanglements in the case of some single 
women. The exercise provided an ideal 
ice-breaker. 


The formalized discussions, spaced 
over the two days, were hively. Marti 
Lythgoe led us through a subject cur- 
rently on many Mormon women's minds-- 
our Mother in Heaven. This served as 
a springboard to many other topics re- 
lated to women and the Church. Laurel 
Ulrich used the "pink issue" of Dialogue, 
written and edited by a group of Boston 
women in 1971, to launch her discussion 
on what has happened over the past ten 
years to women in the Church. We dis- 
cussed the attitudes that were apparent 
ten years ago in this issue of Dialogue, 
and found ourselves examining our own 
lives and what the past ten years have 
brought to us. Sue Paxman led a discus- 
sion that posed the question, "How do we 
individually juxtapose our Mormon view- 
point with/against that of the world?" We 
discussed political issues and how--or if-- 
we separated things out in our minds. 
Carrel Sheldon split us into groups of 
three to answer a lifescript questionnaire 
that dealt with our relationships to our 
parents and how our natal families shaped 
what we have becomé. 


It is difficult to describe any retreat 
because it is @ different experience for 
each woman. It is a total experierice for 
me because I am emotionally, intellectually, 
socially, and spiritually fed. I have talked 
to several women since and am, as usual, sur- 
prised at what things they thought were the 
most important. Most were impressed by the 
openness and acceptance they felt. Perhaps 
it is this same openness that allows us to 
be open to the Spirit, for it seems that 
many women were helped by what others said. 
Some were much more open than others. Many 
were able to talk about crises of faith, of 
depression, of loneliness. Many shared ex- 
periences or ideas that were exciting or spiri- 
tually uplifting to them. Some felt uncomfor- 
table with the intensity of feelings being ex- 
pressed, and withdrew to more quiet corners. 
Others felt bonds with sisters who were hav- 
ing experiences similar to their own, bonds 
that seemed to alleviate their own feelings 
of frustration or aloneness. Some received 
help with specific problems. One woman's 
desire to discuss a particular aspect of the 
gospel was spontaneously translated into a 
meeting on a future date, complete with 
participants most likely to help meet her 
needs. In many instances, it appeared that 
one woman was inspired to say the very thing 





that another needed to hear. A woman's 
testimony about shutting herself in her 

son's closet for two hours and crying out to 
the Lord, "I can't take it any more. You've 
got to help me--and now" (He did) reverberated 
through the group like shock waves. Another, 
on explaining what her favorite childhood book 
had been--one of the lifescript questions--had 
a flash of insight into her present family life 
and her own motivations. One nursing mother 
enjoyed the chance to be alone with her baby 
ee, from the pressures of home and other chil- 
ren, 

















With the pages of Exponent rr full of 
wondering about the role of women in the 
church and about the Priesthood/Sisterhood 
delineation proposed by President Kimball, 
the experiences of this retreat have made 
me think that the power of Mormon women, in 
the real sense of that word, comes in our 
ability to help each other--help in the real 
way women were able to intuit or were guided 
to help at the retreat. This thought inten- 
sified on Sunday, the last day of the retreat, 
as we shared times when the Spirit had touched 
our lives. 
















: The day after I returned home, after spend- 
ing an envigorated, productive day due to my 
"retreat high," I received a note from a 
participant, Cindy Barlow, who was as "vivi- 
fied" as I and who said she had "never felt 
such oneness, such love and respect for any 
group of women" and that she "went away feel- 
ing united with this consanguinity of sisters. 
My husband, the anthropologist, immediately 
picked up on her use of a technical term 

from his field--consanguinity, "shared blood" 
--which, he pointed out, was not correct in 

a literal sense, but which had obviously been 
chosen purposefully because it conveyed an 
accurate spiritual sense. He then took the 
etymology of the word "sanguine" one step 
further to its present meaning: optimistic, 
hopeful. Therefore, consangaliiity- wien 
shared hope. "Perhaps," he surmised, "that 
is what your weekend--and Mormon sisterhood-- 
is all about: you share a hopeful, optimis- 
tic outlook for women of the Church." 




























If so, this hope is more than a passive 
wish. I feel that the women of Exponent II 
join me in an active desire to help all women 
to fulfill the "measure of their creation." 
As Cindy continued, "Positive change for 
women is not going to happen by a revolution 
outside and beyond themselves, but by the 
renaissance within each one--a renaissance 
that gives each of us a clear picture of who 
we are, what we can become, and what method 
we should choose to arrive there." 

My wishes go with each of you, my sisters, 
as you continue with your own set of strug- 
gles and joys, hopefully with the realization 
that however different our individual lives 
may be, there is a common bond that unites 


us all. 




















Nancy Dredge 












TESSERAE FROM A MOSAIC OF MORMON CULTURE 





On the second and third of October, 1980, a 
number of LDS students, scholars and interested 
others met at BYU to discuss the distinctive 
culture which has collected around this "pecul- 
iar people." Sponsored by several colleges 
and departments at the University--from the so- 
cial sciences to the humanities and fine arts-- 
"A Mosaic of Mormon Culture" provided a sesqui- 
centennial pause, of sorts, to reflect upon 
Mormonism's past and anticipate its future. 
According to Mosaic organizers, hundreds of pro- 
posals were screened to find papers that were 
not only informative, but treated their sub- 
jects interpretively. Adherence to this re- 
quirement yielded interesting results. 


Mosaic sponsors defined the scope of the 
conference broadly enough to allow a wide 
range of topics. ‘Mormon culture," they as- 
serted, is composed of "all the beliefs, social 
forms and material traits of life and thought 
. exhibited through the landscape, 


artifacts, literature, behavior, visual arts, 
performances, folklore, humor, music, internal 
tradition and graffiti" of Latter-day Saints 
worldwide "which distinguish them from those 
who are not LDS.'"' Needless to say, no aspect 
of Mormon life or thought was excluded from 
consideration; some were successfully handled. 


Thursday's sessions, some of which ran con- 
currently, featured papers on Mormon architec- 
ture, family life, community and moral atti- 
tudes, “doctrine, archaeological attempts to prove 
the Book of Mormon, ritual, intellectuals in the 
arts, and church leaders in the larger society, 
as well as photographic presentations document- 
ing the life, landscape and material culture of 
Mormondom. Martha S. Bradley's paper, ‘Mormon 
Standard Planning: Architectural Cloning," was 
provocative in its attempt to trace the history, 
demonstrate the problems, and evaluate the suc- 
cess of institutionally prescribed LDS chapel 
designs. Jessie L. Embry detailed the diffi- 


culties faced by members of a representative “A 
polygamous family, including frequent a. 
avoid prosecution, the tension of husb: ae 
sharing, economic arrangements shataNee nb 
always equitable, and the post-Manifesto 


stigma. 


"How the LDS Church Internalized Victorian 
Morality in the Twentieth Century" by Victoria 
Grover-Swank raised eyebrows in its frank dis- 
cussion of Mormonism's present identification 
with sexual mores of the past. Historian of 
primitive art Martin Raish presented a paper 
and accompanying slides on "Attempts to Vindi- 
cate the Book of Mormon through Archaeological 
Discoveries in South and Central America." 

This long-overdue examination of Book of Mormon 
proofs, published by self-styled amateur archae- 
Ologists (Ph.D. in religion notwithstanding), 
uncovered some of the common substantive and 
methodological fallacies that abound in such 


attempts (see Sunstone 6:1). Cont. on p.2 
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Linda King Newell: 


1981 EXPONENT DAY SPEAKER 


Linda King Newell, the 1981 Exponent Day 
speaker, has reached her current position in 
the forefront of LDS biographers by an unlikely 
route. Six years ago, when she began her pur- 
suit of the real Emma Smith, Linda's major 
qualifications for this enormous and complex 
research project were her considerable native 
intelligence and her large reserves of commit- 
ment and dedication. With no prior formal 
instruction in Mormon history, research meth- 
ods, or in historical writing, Linda and her 
collaborator, Valeen Avery, managed nonetheless 
to produce the first comprehensive biography 
of Emma Smith, which will soon be published by 
Doubleday. The story of how the book came to 
be was recounted in the interview with Linda 
and Valeen published in the Summer 1980 edi- 
tion of Exponent II. But we learn little from 
that interview about Linda's life before she 
discovered Emma, or about the vistas to which 
she is turning, now that Emma's story has been 
told. 


Linda was raised in Fillmore, Utah, in what 
she describes as “a totally non-intellectual 
atmosphere. It never occurred to my parents 
to bring art, or music, or literature into our 
home. They were struggling to provide us four 
children with our material needs, and at the 
same time, they were both trying to cope with 
problems of alcoholism. I will always be grate- 
ful to my parents for making me feel deeply 
loved and valued, but it wasn't until I went 
off to college at C.S.U. [she later graduated 
from Utah State University] that I learned 
very much about the world of ideas. 


"That summer before I went to college is 
the only time in my life that I really felt 
trapped,"’ Linda recounts. "I hadn't married 
right out of high school as most Fillmore 
girls were expected to do; I didn't want to 
go to beauty college or secretarial school, 
and college seemed the only*route of escape 


Evom my waiennwe JvU ue Chadyte Cage." 


After her marriage to Jack Newell in 1963, 
Linda happily settled into the life of a 
"traditional" Mormon wife, mother, and home- 
maker. "I was Homemaking Leader in at least 
eight different wards," she recalls. "Per- 
haps the fact that I didn't grow up in a se- 
cure Mormon home gave me more appreciation for 
the traditional model of the Mormon family." 
She remembers vividly her first encounters with 
her new mother-in-law in Dayton, Ohio, after 
she and Jack were married. "Jack's household 
was 'traditional' in the best sense of the 
word,” she reports. "His mother raised him to 
be an upright Methodist [Jack joined the LDS 
Church in 1962] and she ran a serene, efficient 
household. I came from a household where dishes 





On Friday there were presentations on the 
future of Mormonism, home literature, LDS folk 
culture, Mormons and the essay, portraits of 
Joseph Smith, the diversity of Mormon "cultures," 
film and literary images of the LDS people, the 
church and medicine, Mormon music and aesthetics, 
and the position of the church in relation to 


the arts. Folklorist William A. Wilson looked 
at LDS attitudes toward blacks in his rather 
unsettling paper, "Folklore, Blacks and the 
Church."" By documenting some of the pre- and 
post-Revelation jokes, stories and rumors that 
circulated throughout Mormondom, Professor 
Wilson exposed the vicious, anti-black senti- 
ments and fear felt by some Latter-day Saints, 
as well as the attempts to overcome former 
prejudices, occasionally easing the tension of 
transition with humor. 


Lavina Fielding Anderson presented a statis- 
tical analysis of themes in the submissions to 
the all-church writing contest. Interestingly, 
motherhood and its importance was the most fre- 
quently and insistently treated Subject, followed 
by family histories, the majority of which made 
highly personal, rather than intellectual, con- 
nections with the past. Mary L. Bradford ana- 
lyzed the entries submitted to the Exponent II 
personal essay contest. Mothering was again 
one of the more frequent themes, along with 
missionary work and Christian service, dreams 
and fantasies, and speculations on woman's 
place in Mormon theology. Unlike the all- 
church contest pieces, however, the Exponent II 
essays seemed highly personal, displaying guilt, 
depression, isolation, and an almost compulsive 
preoccupation with roles. 





were washed when there was nothing left to eat 
on. I owe more of what I am today to Jack and 
his mother than anyone else." 


The latter statement displays both Linda's 
willingness to openly acknowledge all debts and 
favors, and an inclination to understate her 
own considerable gifts and abilities. While 
many of us might have an inspiring mother-in- 
law, not all of us can boast the efficient and 
smoothly-running home that Linda has maintained 
as she and Jack moved from one coast to another 
and several places in between during the first 
ten years of their marriage. Jack was teaching 
and practicing university administration. Linda 
devoted most of her time during this period to 
Jack and what came to be a family of four chil- 
dren (Heather, the youngest, is mow five). 

They have lived in Salt Lake City since 1974, 
when Jack accepted an administrative position 
at the University of Utah. 


It was during the early years in Salt Lake 
City that Linda's conviction that "someone" 
should write a responsible biography of Emma 
was transformed into the decision that she 
should write it. The collaboration with Valeen 
Avery on Emma's biography began soon after. 
Though beginning her quest with no formal train- 
ing in either research or writing, Linda set 
about gaining the knowledge and skills required 
to produce a first-class, scholarly study. Her 
husband, who had a graduate degree in history, 
directed her to readings in historical back- 
ground material. She took a college writing 
Class, and worked for several years with a local 
group of writers who criticized and thus sought 


To_give the gathering a light note, James V. 
D'Arc prepared a videotape that gave an histori- 
cal overview of Mormons in film--from silent 
tear-jerkers depicting lusty Mormon elders se- 
ducing innocent young girls to Dean Jager's 
film about the visionary colonizer, "Brigham 
Young." Following D'Arc's presentation, James 
B. Allen offered an unusually amusing and touch- 
ing slide show of missionary graffiti collected 
from behind the false ceiling in Knight Mangum 
Hall, a former language training dormitory. On 
the back of carefully replaced tiles, Professor 
Allen discovered salutations and Warnings to 
future language trainees, testimonies, pictures 
and lists of loves long past, yearnings for 
palatable food, slogans in numerous languages, 
frustrations unacceptable for utterance, and 
visual masterpieces of questionable aesthetic 
value, yet priceless as documents of this LDS 
Tite of passage. 


Meetings like "A Mosaic of Mormon Culture" 
are important, however sparsely attended or 
uneven in quality, since the meaningful survival 
of any society, institution, or individual 
necessitates a certain amount of introspection. 
It is vital for members of the expanding LDS 
church to regularly discard excess cultural 
baggage, or at least come to terms with it, 
and take a fresh look at the possibilities of 
its message and traditions and the intricate 
patterns that are emerging in the increasingly 
complex and diverse mosaic we call Mormon 
culture, 

Lorie Winder 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


to improve each other's work. She mined the 
rich resources of the Church Archives in Salt 
Lake City, and she and Val traveled to libraries 
and other document collections all over the 
country in their efforts to fully and fairly 
portray Emma and her times. 


Prior to the Emma project, Linda's principal’ 
outside interest had been art. From the time 
she was very young, she enjoyed expressing her- 
self on canvas and in clay, and after graduating 
with an art major from Utah State, she continued 
to develop her considerable talents as a painter 
and sculptor. "I never would have guessed," 
she remarks, "that I could transfer some of my 
art to historical research and writing, but 
I've been able to do just that. I've always 
been able to look at something and paint what 
is there. Maybe that's why I like history so 
much better than fiction. I like to have real 
facts and people to use as focal points. 


"I've also had to learn," she states, "to 
paint over completely something I'd been work- 
ing on for days and start all over again. 
That's a very important thing to be able to do 
with the written word as well. You have to be 
willing to toss out the whole sentence or para- 
graph, or chapter, for that matter, and start 
over if that's what is necessary to make it bet- 
ter. There are also certain principles of 
balance and logic in a good painting that must 
also exist in a well-written history." 


When asked what most excites her today, 
Linda recites a long list of present pleasures 
and future prospects. "About a year ago," she 
recounts, "I. felt my consuming interest in 
Emma shifting to a broader interest in women 
in general." She is currently completing an 
essay on the spiritual gifts of Mormon women 
and their relationship to priesthood authority 
for a collection of doctrinal and historical 
essays on Mormon women being edited by Lavina 
F. Anderson and Maureen U. Beecher. She has 
several other biographical and historical proj- 
ects on the back burner, and complains about 
too many interests and too little time. 


But Linda cites many other sources of joy 
and fulfillment in her life in addition to her 
research and writing. Interspersed among 
descriptions of her writing projects are warm 
accounts of her long evening walks with Jack 
and their family outings to local ice skating 
rinks and to close-by slopes for cross-country 
skiing and hiking. She recounts with pleasure 
her hours practicing softball with twelve-year- 
old Jennifer as this second daughter worked to 
win herself a spot on the local, otherwise all- 
male, Little League team. 


"Jack and I believe that balance is very 
important," Linda relates. "We are constantly 
. Working to keep our career interests from 
infringing on our primary commitment to the 
family. We try to keep a balance in family 
activities between active, outdoor pursuits, 
and exposure to music and the arts which 
require more inner discipline and contempla- 
tion. I greatly enjoy the stimulating new 
friends that Jack and I have made as my career 
developed, but I continue to treasure our older 
friends that tie me to my roots." One of these 
old and good friends, with whom Linda maintains 
frequent contact, is the proprietress of Shady's 
Cafe in Fillmore, Utah. 


This year's Exponent Day dinner will take 
place on Saturday, May 30, 1981, Speakers for 
this annual event, now in its ninth year, are 
chosen for their contributions as contemporary 
Mormon women. Past speakers have included 
Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, Juanita Brooks, Emma 
Lou Thayne, Lela Coons, Claudia L. Bushman, Jill 
Mulvay Derr, Mary L. Bradford, and Judge Chris- 
tine M. Durham. The Exponent Day dinner com- 
memorates the founding of the Woman's Exponent, 
the first women's newspaper west of the Missis- 
sippi, which was published completely by Mormon 
women in Utah from 1 June 1872 until 1914. 


Dinner reservations must be made in advance, 
Inquiries about the specifics of both reserva- 
tions and accommodations should be directed to 
Judy Dushku, Box 37, Arlington, MA 02174. 


Cheryll Lynn May 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Contest Winner 


THE “PEAR, TREE 


It could have been a day of great Signifi- 
cance. This morning our Paul climbed his first 
tree. It was no very marvelous tree--just one 
of the several dozen old blighted pears left from 
the orchard that preceded our neighborhood--and 
he didn't get very high. But it very nearly was, 
all the same, one of those moments of Signifi- 
cance I used to know so well. 


It was about ten-thirty that I thought I might 
have heard cries of distress, but I ignored them. 
I was determined, in view of yesterday's Relief 
Society lesson about the spiritual and psycholo- 
gical perils of neglecting our God-given talents, 
to begin today to play one entire movement of one 
Mozart piano sonata every day before lunch. This 
morning I had made the beds and bathed, dressed, 
and fed the children with remarkable dispatch. 
The dishes were in the sink under the plastic 
dish drainer, and the family room was neat as a 
pin. I quickly did five curlups and one or two 
deep knee bends. Then, closing the door on the 
utility room, I gathered the children about me 
and zipped their windbreakers up to their chins. 
I kissed each child in turn and sent them all out 
the back door into the beautiful autumn morning. 


"Watch Jimmer for Mommy," I called after Emmie 
and Paul. 


"Okay, Mom!"' they shouted back in unison. 


"See ya, Mom!"" shouted Jimmer, positively glee- 
ful at being let out on his own, and he not yet 
two. I smiled after them and shut the door. Let 
one of the neighbors play Referee and Rescuer to- 
day. JZ would play Mozart. 


My old yellow Schirmer Edition of Mozart fell 
open at Sonata IX. I settled myself and began 
the Allegro. The opening chord seemed to open up 
my very soul. I Stumbled over the parallel six- 
teenths and raced on. It did not go well after 
so long a neglect of the Talent, but it was more 
or less Mozart, and I was more or less playing it! 


I had finished the Tema Principal when I first 
thought I heard the noises outside. I kept play- 
ing. I was getting bogged down in the Tema Medio. 
I had to concentrate on the music, I sensed the 
back door open and someone enter. I kept on. 


"Hey, stop!" It was Paul's friend Brent. I 
stopped, looked at him, my hands still on the 
keys. "Hey, Paul's stuck in the tree!" 


I stood up, my yellow Schirmer tumbling to 
the floor. Paul is only three years old. I was 
outside in a flash, and the vague cries articu- 
lated themselves into "Help, Mommy!" Brent led 
me to the spot, and I lifted my terrified son 
down from where he straddled the branch four feet 
from the ground. His terror vanished. 

"I climbed a tree, Mom! All by myself!" 

“Goody! 
his hands. 


Goody!" exclaimed Jimmer, clapping 


I remained calm. There was something Signi- 
ficant here. His older sister had never shown 
the slightest interest in climbing trees. The 
live grasshopper I found on my toothbrush this 
morning passed through my mind. In this moment 
I perceived the nature of Boy. It was truly a 
moment of Significance, and I must not spoil its 


"All by myself, Mom!'' he shouted at me again. 
"Isn't it great!" 


I brushed his straight blond hair to the side, 
the way his grandmother likes it; it made him 
look cherubic. "It's great, son," I said. "Do 
it again, and I'l] show you how to come down all 
by yourself." 


Up he went, and down he came, all by himself. 
I stood by, feeling wise and moved. It is a good 
and an enlightened mother who resists the natural 
tendency within her to blight the spirit of boy- 
ish adventure by over-protectiveness. 


It had paid off already. I had been forced to 
admit that Motherhood had left me little time for 
my accustomed insights. It had been grab an in- 
sight here, snatch a Significant Moment there 
for the past four-and-a-half years. But today I 
had played Mozart! and felt myself again. I felt 
the old enlightenment returning. 


"Don't let him get out into the street." 





But then, I have always been enlightened. If 
I was not born wise, I made myself wise from the 
moments of my earliest perceptions. For me, the 
world has not merely existed; things have not 
just happened, as they do for most people. Rath- 
er, I have been aware of Significance, and as a 
result of my extraordinarily fine perceptions, 
Significant Moments have succeeded themselves in 
my consciousness almost continuously. One could 
say that I have made the world not, as others 
have accused, more than it is, but all that it 
can be. Thus, I could see in this simple moment 
with my son a true Moment of Significance, re- 
vealing to me just another part of All There Is. 


I stood, therefore, in the beautiful morning 
with my son by his tree in our neighbor's front 
yard, letting this Moment expand into its full 
Significance, when all of a sudden Emmie appear- 
ed from across the street, leading three of her 
friends up the driveway. "Hi, Mom!"' she waved 
cheerfully, her golden hair ruffling in the 
breeze. "I'm just taking a few friends in to 
play." 


"Okay, sweetheart," I waved back. "Be care- 
ful not to make a mess in the family room." She 
smiled and waved again as she reached the front 
door. 


Uy climbed a tree, Emmie!" shouted my small 
hero. "All by myself!" 


"Great, Paulo!’ And she disappeared with her 
friends into the house. 


Now, there was nothing in this that should 
have caused it, but all at once there came into 
my mind a great black headline: "Tot Breaks Neck 
while Enlightened Mother Plays Mozart!" I shook 
my head, That is not it! No, no. That is not 
what I meant at all! Had not my need, nay, my 
very right to play Mozart only yesterday been 
Approved, almost Commanded? 


Thinking now of the immediate danger to my 
clean family room represented by what has just 
entered my front door, I turn to go back into the 
house. I feel a tug at my hand. It is James. 
"Me, Mom.'' He pulls me towards the tree. "Lif" 
up me, Mom!"' he begs, reaching one hand up the 
tree trunk. 


"You're too lit- 


Unaccountably, I am annoyed. 
Some- 


tle," I say, shaking my hand free of his. 
thing has gone wrong. 


"Get off my head, Brent!" shouts Paul from 
somewhere in the tree. 


"I got to get down!" shouts Brent from some- 
where higher. 


"Wait!" I move Jimmer out of my way and reach 
up into the branches, my right foot sinking to 
the ankle in mud and rotting pears. "Let Mommy 
help." 


Moments later, all climbers safely on the 
ground, I utter a general "be careful" and head 
for the house, Perhaps I can get there in time 
to preserve the family room at least for the rest 
of the morning. Perhaps if I did something spe- 
cial for Emmie and her friends . . - made them a 
nice snack of carrot sticks and unbuttered whole 
wheat bread. That would make me feel better. 
Surprising them that way could perhaps even Te- 
turn the Significance that had somehow gone out 
of my morning. 


Before I can close the front door behind me I 
hear Paul over at the pear tree: "Come on, 
Jimmer, I'll show you how." I look back. Paul 
is lifting my baby's fat little hand up high on 
the trunk. "First you grab this jaggedy branch 
right here .. ."™ 


I am back down the walk, across the driveway, 
grabbing Jimmer by the arm and shaking my finger 
at Paul. "What do you think you are doing?" I 
shout. Dragging Jimmer into the house, I slam 
the door behind me. I hear a noise in the kit- 
chen. Dragging Jimmer down the hall and around 
the corner, I stumble through a pile of dolls, 
dishes, and legos in the family room. Angry, I 
turn to find Emmie standing on the kitchen stool, 
inside the pantry. She has her arm in the jar, 
raiding the dried cherries. I look at Emmie, her 
bare tummy hanging our between her shirt and her 
size 6X slacks with all the elastic cut out of 
the waist. I look at the four skinny, drooling 
neighbors whose mothers feed them candy and make 
them clean up their plates of highly refined con- 
venience foods. I look at Emmie's chubby arm in 
the jar. 


"It's the last jar," I say evenly, trying to 
keep control of myself. "We're almost to the 
bottom of the last jar, and it's only October!" 


Emmie pulls out her hand, letting the shrivel- 
ed cherries drop into the tiny pile in the bottom 


of the jar. The neighbor kids edge towards the 
back door. Jimmer tugs on my hand. "Want wais- 
in, Mommy." I let go of his hand. . 


"I'm hungry," Emmie says, picking up two cher- 
ries again. 


"It's only ten thirty!" I am raising my voice. 
"You're not hungry! Now please get out of those 
raisins and get down off that stool. And look at 
the mess in the family room! You get down here 
and clean up this junk right now, or you mun © 
even get any lunch!" 


"Want waisin, Mommy!"' 


Emmie looks me in the eye. ‘They're not rais- 
ins. They're dried cherries, I'm hungry, and 
I'm eating these dried cherries and you can even 
spank me if you want, but I'm eating these dried 
cherries!" She pulls her hand out of the jar, 
two cherries still secure. 

I start towards her. "We'll just see about 
that," I say softly. "We'll see who's the mother 
around here." This is a moment totally devoid of 
Significance, and I am furious with this child 
for making it happen, again. 


“want waisin, Mommy!'' 


"And look what you do to Jimmer. You're turn- 
ing him into a little... - glutton!" I reach 
her in time to put the lid back on the jar and 
close the pantry door as she slides from the 
stool and past me into the family room. 


For a moment they are safe once more, the only 
visible evidence of my wifely prudence this sea- 
son, a few dried cherries in the bottom of a big 
glass jar on the third shelf in my pantry full of 
Libby's Tomato Sauce and empty Mason jars. A 
dozen little dried up morsels--all that is left 
of the fifty pounds of cherries I pitted and tossed 
into the dehydrator during the third episode 
of "The Norman Conquests" on PBS last July. 
Gone--eaten by the most visible evidence of ™Y 
failure as a mother--three children with nga 
fat cells. Emmie is wading through the del ai hd 
where once was a floor in my family room, a 
ing about her in disdain. She is mounting the 
stairs to her room now. The neighbors have van- 


ished out the back door. 


“This is just like Cinderella around here!" 
Emmie shouts as she climbs the stairs. "We might 
as well have a wicked stepmother around here!" 


"Want waisin wight now!" 


Paul bursts through the door. "Hey, Mom! You 
got to come see! Brent's daddy has got & real 
live dead deer hanging in his backyard in a xe 
and he's going to cut it all up into pizzas! 
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A voice from above: "You wouldn't even care 
if I took Baby Beth and ran away and never came 
back!" 


A voice from below: "Want waisin wight now, 


pease!" 


A third voice: "Hey, did Jimmer get some 
dried up cherries? Gimme some!" 


"We don't say 'gimme' around here; we ask ie 
litely; and he hasn't had any; and you're not...' 


"I'm taking the toothpaste and your toothbrush 
and you'll get cavities and wish I would come 
back and eat all the cherries when you have no 
teeth!" 


Hang on, I tell myself. Next fall for half a 
day every day Emmie and her vivid imagination 
will be the concern of the Rock Canyon Elementary 


School. \ 


Jimmer is dragging me to the pantry now. I 
jerk open the door, wrench the lid off the jar, 
and stuff three "waisins" into his mouth. At 
least he remembered to say please. 


"Hey, how come he gets some and I . 
"Paulo, Come up here! I found your other 


grasshopper in my Sunday shoe, and it's only got 
one leg, and it's alive!" 


"Let me see!" Paul runs up the stairs. I 
wipe the purple-red dribble off Jimmer's chin. 
Emmie and Paul come down the stairs. I brace 
myself for another assault on my dried fruit, 
but Emmie merely moves for the back door while 
Paul shoves his fist under my nose. "It's still 
alive, Mom!" He opens the fist. "See." The 
crippled grasshopper is in its death throes. 
"Almost." Paul closes his fist over the poor 
creature once more. "Come on, Mom," he says. 
"Come and see the dead deer. It's got its tongue 
out like this . . ."" He shoves his tongue 
out the side of his mouth. "And it's dead, so 
it can't open its mouth to get it back in." 


"My gosh,"' says Emmie, her eyes wide. "It'll 
have to hang out like that till it's resurrected!" 
She races out the back door after her brother, 
"But don't forget I'm running away as soon as I 
get finished seeing this dead deer," she calls 
back to me. 

"Mo' waisin, Mom!" I wipe the purple chin 
again. I am defeated. 


"Come on, Jimmer. Let's go see the dead deer." 
Jimmer lets go of my hand and takes off after his 
elder siblings. He doesn't even know what a dead 
deer is, for Pete's sake. I follow my offspring 
down the steps to see a dead deer hanging with 
its tongue out in am old pear tree in my neigh- 
bor's backyard. I don't even approve of hunting. 
For today, there is no more hope of Significance. 


I try to understand what went wrong. Perhaps 
Mozart every morning was too much. Perhaps a 
Bach two-part Invention every other day sometime 
before supper. 


"Goody! Goody!" Jimmer is clapping his hands 
again, running after Paul and Emmie. Emmie stops 
and waits for him, takes his hand and helps him 
up the curb. 

"Come on, Jimmer," she says gently. "Let's go 
see if it's all bloody and yucky!" 


Perhaps a hymn, twice a week, after the kids 
are in bed. 


I break into a light jog. "Wait for Mommy, 
kids!" I call out as they disappear behind the 
neighbor's house. "Wait for Mommy!" 


As I come upon the scene I hear them: 


"Got to bury it, I think," says Emmie. "Else 


it can't get resurrected." 


"Hey! It's got blood dripping off its bot- 
tom!'' says Paul. 


"Goody! Goody!" says Jimmer, clapping his 


hands. 
And it was a day of such promise. 


Donlu DeWitt Thayer 
Provo, Utah 


FEELING OLD AT “BYU 


My husband and I recently attended a New 
Testament Symposium at BYU in preparation 
for a seminary class I teach. As our trip 
had been preceded by late night canning and 
early morning rising for several days, we 
were looking forward to a good rest along 
with the promise of spiritual stimulation. 


The symposium was grand, the only prob- 
lem being that it was impossible to at- 
tend all the classes I would have liked to 
take. I felt like an undergraduate again. 
I almost forgot that I had three children 
at home, along with a bushel of tomatoes 
that should have been canned before I left. 
Forget the tomatoes! Don't think about 
the babysitter's forgetting how to operate 
the washer--on to the fun! 


I ran to classes; I sponged up every- 
thing the professors said, racing to get 
it all written down in my rusty college 
shorthand. I visited the bookstore and 
revelled in thumbing through books at my 
leisure without having to hold a baby 
bottle in one hand and salvage shiny new 
volumes from peanut butter fingers with 
the other. I pretended I was going back 
to my dorm room to study. All my time 
my own and a permanent date traveling 
with me. College life had never been 
better. 


The early bird sessions were designec 
for earlier birds than I, but we staunchly 
resolved to troop off at 6:15 to make the 
morning sessions. Having risen from my 
fold-out dorm bed and given my male room- 
mate a gentle nudge (an action which caus- 
ed an involuntary glance toward the door 
to see if perhaps a dorm mother were stand- 
ing guard to outlaw husbands), I headed for 
the communal bathroom. 


_ 1 bumped the door open with an unprac- 
ticed hip while I juggled the contents of 
my home bathroom Cabinet in my arms. At 
5:30 a.m. I came eye to bleary eye with 
three BYU coeds preparing for their trips 
home, having just finished final exams. 
Their average age appeared to be about ele- 
ven and a half. 1 claimed a sink, spread 
my paraphernalia around, staking it off, and 
proceeded with my regular early morning ri- 
tual. The giggles and chatter that had 
ceased at my entrance never quite picked up 
again. 
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As I took in the Jonathan Logan coordin- 
ates and flouncy baby doll pajamas, I be- 


came conscious of my own attire. 
wearing my favorite robe. Also my only robe. 
It was comfortable. It had served me well 
Suddenly I realized how many years it had 
been serving. The grape jelly stain down the 
front made me feel like Hester Pryne. The 
only bright spot on its faded body was where 
a long lost pocket had once resided. Somehow, 
when the hem had first started to come out, 

I had hardly noticed all those little strings 
that were now dangling about my knees. No, 
definitely not acceptable dormitory attire. 
Well, nothing to be done about it now. 


I was 


As I peered around at the hot combs and 
blow dryers, I gave silent thanks that I 
hadn't been gauche enough to arrive in rollers. 
I removed a small bottle from my travel bag 
and heard an audible gasp as three doe-eyed 
teenagers watched me apply my Oil of Olay. It 
was impossible to tell from which sleek, 
unwrinkled young throat it had emanated, but 
it could have come from all three, consider- 
ing the matched looks on their sweet faces, 
I plunged bravely into my bag again and with- 
drew my liquid make up. Now my young friends 
were frankly staring, and my inner struggle 
began. I looked in the mirror. I realized 
that "au natural" was the only really "in" 
thing these days, but was I going to make my 
husband be seen with this woman with bags under 
her eyes that only a ring around the collar 
commercial would have appreciated? I couldn't 


do it to him. Whatever the cost to my pride, 
I at least had to make an effort. 


I forced a small smile, whereupon my 
troubled reflection broke out in an amazing 
number of wrinkles that must have all been 
troweled in since I had left Idaho only two 
days before. I stopped smiling. I applied 
my foundation. My hands were trembling as 
I took my tweezers out of my bag. It's not 
that I'm not used to having people around, < 
it's just that my pre-school, all male audi- 
ence at home is not aware of the fact that no 
one under twenty plucks her eyebrows anymore. 


Next I unwound the towel from my wet hair, 
feeling cautiously proud of my fashionable 
blow cut. I plugged in my curling iron and 
noticed that it looked different from all the 
others. I guess it was because the top, \ 
which is removable so that water can be added, 
had long since been removed--permanently. No 
matter, really--ever since it had had red 
kool-aid poured inside in an attempt to pro- 
duce pink steam, I hadn't used that feature 
much. I turned on my blow dryer and began to 
fluff and fashion when, as I looked around me, 
I realized that even that wasn't right. Ap- 
parently, blow dryers these days must be ei- 
ther bigger (similar to a large blow torch) 
or smaller (like something Luke Skywalker 
might keep palmed while waiting to zap Darth 
Vadar) than the one I had. My despair was 
complete. I tottered to the door feeling my 
cholesterol count climb and my arteries hard- 
en. 


After completing my morning makeover in 
the privacy and poor light of my own room, — 
my husband and I found ourselves strolling 
behind the very trio I had fled only moments 
before. He seemed completely oblivious to 
their chirping as he talked about yesterday's 
classes, the children, and tomorrow's family 
reunion. I had just overheard (with only a 
little effort) one of the nymphs ahead of us 
worrying "Oh, I'd just die if he really asked 
me out. He's such a fox. Oh, I'd just die," 
when Rob pulled me over and gave me a famil- 
iar squeeze. I looked up at him and forgot 
all about my wrinkles and plucked eyebrows 
and grape jelly stains; I didn't have to 
worry about whether or not I was going to be 
asked out by Friday night. And, come to 
think. of it, he was pretty foxy. 





Sharla Q. Hellie 
Shoshone, Idaho 








A two-year stint in Afghanistan ten years ago 
was a real eye-opener to me on the issue of sex- 
ism. Most women there still wore the chaderi, 
and in all aspects of life men and women were 


treated very differently. Yet when we returned 
to the University of Michigan in the early 
1970s, the feminists on campus frightened me. 
They seemed so angry and so mistrusting of men. 
But even though I wasn't comfortable with them, 
I still was intrigued to find out why and how 
the matter of a person's sex came to be such a 
determiner of every other aspect of that per- 
son's life. 


Since I had an interest in language and had 
been trained as an English teacher, I decided 
to conduct my own consciousness-raising sessions 
through reading the dictionary. I thought I 
could engage myself in this discrete aspect of 
feminist study without having to get involved 
with the values of "the movement" and any so- 
cial decisions which might threaten my compla- 
cency. However, I soon learned that the lan- 
guage a people speak and the values they hold 
are so intertwined that they cannot be separ- 
ated. Words and usages are visible evidence of 
invisible thoughts and values. I could not study 
the differences in language about males and fe- 
males without being forced to think about what 
these differences reveal. 





There is a tremendous 
difference between the 
titles LDS men get and 
the titles LDS women get. 


As I read the dictionary, I took notes on all 
the ways modern American English is different 
for men and for women, From this study, I 
learned some things about the ways that a lan- 
guage reveals the values and attitudes of its 
speakers. It wasn't long before I began notic- 
ing that our own church language--usages that 
are peculiarly Mormon--are also a reflection 
of attitudes that speakers may not even realize 
they have. 


The English language shows rather strict ex- 
pectations of different behavior from males than 
from females. So does "Mormon language."' Just 
as little girls are lightheartedly teased for be- 
ing "tomboys,'' women in our church are teased when 
they practice the "petticoat priesthood." Fe- 
males are invisible in much of the English lan- 
guage; the same problem occurs in Mormon lan- 
guage. Part of this is caused by our custom of 
using masculine pronouns and words like "man" 
and "brotherhood" generically to refer to both 
females and males. 


The usage of masculine nouns to mean both 
male and female often makes it impossible to 
figure out whether such words really refer to 
both sexes. I had always assumed that "man" in 
such statements as, "Man is that he might have 
joy," "Whatsoever knowledge a man gains in this 
life shall rise with him in the next," and "Man 
is as God once was; God is as man may become," 
was a generic term referring to both males and 
females. But when I began looking closely to 
find supporting evidence for my feeling, I 
could not find it. Instead, I found indications 
that most speakers were thinking expressly of 
males. For example, in an article by Dean 
Jarman in The New Era (August, 1974) there were 
six different quotations from such people as 
John A. WidtSoe and B. H. Roberts in which it 
was hard to tell if a generic or a specifically 
male term were being used. Joseph Fielding 
Smith, as reported in the April, 1939, Confer- 
ence Report stated that, "It is, however, knowl- 
edge of the principles of the gospel that will 
save men in the kingdom of God." I would nor- 
mally interpret this as generic, but two sen- 
tences earlier President Smith had identified 
his audience by saying, ". . . it must eventu- 
ally come to pass in the case of those who gain 
the exaltation and become sons of God. . ."' 
Although man might be used generically, I've 
never known of sons being interpreted in the 
dual sense. 


This usage is particularly troublesome in 
Mormon writings for two reasons. First, we 
make a big issue of male and female differences 
Retaining these differences--whatever they 
may be--seems to matter to us. It is there- 
fore important to our understanding of the gos- 
pel to know when something is being said to 


males exclusive of females. Second, trying to 
figure out the meanings of masculine nouns is an 
issue in Mormon language because they occur so 
frequently. The word "man" has a kind of formal, 
important-sounding tone which seems to make it 
appropriate for documentary and religious writ- 
ing. Five out of the thirteen "Articles of 
Faith" employ it: ". - men will be punished 


+ « « all mankind may be saved . + Man must 
be called . . . allow all men the same privi- 
lege . . . in doing good to all men." The only 


one that is clearly generic is the third one 
which specifies "mankind," but does the fact 
that "mankind" is used here while only "man" or 


"men" is used in the others mean the intent is 
different? 


People might also wonder what is meant by 
"Adam's transgression." A common belief in the 
world is that it was really Eve who trans- 
gressed--note the cigarette advertisement 
that says, "There's a little bit of Eve in eve- 
ry woman." I think our own belief is that it 
was not so much of a transgression as a ful- 
filling of steps necessary to bring about the 
plan of salvation. But my. question is, why 
isn't it described as Adam and Eve's transgres- 
sion? We might ask the same thing about the 
two phrases, "the fall of Adam" and "'the fall 
of man." Perhaps the last is a generic usage, 
but more likely it is just another example of 
the invisibility of the female. 


"Missionary"' is such a male word that we 
feel it necessary to mark the unusual occur- 
rence of a female referent by using the ad- 
jective "lady missionary" or the "L.M's." 
This is similar to English usage in which 
words are modified where the referent is of 
the unexpected sex as in "woman doctor," 
"lady lawyer," "authoress," and "poetess." 
Many people feel that these terms are a kind 
of put-down, implying a lower level of skill. 
"Bishop," "home teacher," and "ward clerk" 
have been associated in our minds with male- 
ness so long that we simply don't think of 
females when we hear such terms. Perhaps be- 
cause of Angel Moroni's visits we even think 
of angels as being male, whereas other English 
speakers usually consider angels--like those 
on the tops of Christmas trees--female. 


Society perpetuates a stereotype of male su- 
periority through a type of linguistic glorifi- 
cation, usually by means of prestigious titles, 
when they are doing the kinds of things which 
have traditionally been done by women. For ex- 
ample, we bolster a man's ego when he is cook- 
ing by giving him the title of "chef"! and when 
he is sewing by giving him the title of "tai- 
lor." The armed forces rely on euphemisms to 
get men to do what is traditionally thought of 
as "women's work'': waitresses are "orderlies," 
secretaries are "clerk-typists," nurses are 
"medics" or "corpsmen." Working in the kitchen 
is called "being on KP" or "kitchen patrol," 
and cleaning up an area is called "policing" 
it. 
ee 


One of the reasons for 
studying sexism and 
language is that it allows 
us to see what attitudes 
our ancestors held... 





It would be presumptuous of me to say that 
the custom of glorifying the male role affected 
naming practices in our church, but it is in- 
teresting that there is a tremendous difference 
between the titles that LDS men get and the 
titles that LDS women get. There is nothing 


to fill the slot in, "She's a ,"' compar- 
able to, "He's an Eagle Scout . . a Deacon 
. a Teacher . . a Priest . . . an Elder 
: . a High Priest . a Seventy... @ 
Bishop . . a Counselor . . a Patriarch 
. a High Councilor . . an Apostle . 


a Prophet." The titles that women can have 
refer to a particular, temporary role such as 
a Sunday school teacher, a Primary worker, 4 
Relief Society president. These differ from 
the men's titles in that they are job descrip- 
tions rather than ranks. 


Another example of the way that prestige is 

pe “Lis- 

given to males is in such statements as, "Lis 
ten to the advice of the brethren," "Consult 


with the Priesthood," "Counsel with your bish- 
op,'' "Talk to your stake president," and "Lis- 
ten to the General Authorities." Father's and 
patriarchal blessings both connote wisdom. If 
language does indeed affect cultural ideas, by 
employing these common phrases we may well be 
teaching one another that a man's opinion 
should be regarded more highly than a woman's. 


However, this emphasis on the wisdom of 
males may have more to do with the fact that 
they are simply more visible--whether for 
good or ill--than that they are thought of as 
superior. For example, there is no comparable 
identifying tag for a woman whose status is 
equivalent to being "adult Aaronic." The 


Perhaps because of Angel 
Moroni’s visits we even 
think of angels as being 
male... 








term "Jack Mormon" is male, and one is not 


likely to think of a woman becoming "a son of 
perdition." 


_ Women are used as a source of humor in Amer- 
ican culture; Mormon culture is no different. 
In Thomas E. Cheney's introduction to his book 
Mormon Songs from the Rocky Mountains, he 
writes: 


: Many of the comic songs they sang were satir- 
ic, and the target for some of the satire was 
women. From the time of Petronius to the pres- 
ent, men have enjoyed shooting shafts of wit and 
satire at women, and women have not always been 
unwilling receivers. 


That last statement is like saying that black 
people were not unwilling slaves. 
write: 


Wevgase news 


Some songs I have collected which are aimed 
at women and the foibles against which they are 
directed are "At the Matinee" (shrewish flirta- 
tion), "I Had But Fifty Cents" (gluttony, gold 
digging), "I Can't Change It" (ugliness, decep- 
tion), "Just Thirty-Five" (woman taking the 
man's role, man forced to take the woman's), 

"Tl Wish I Was Single" and "Bald Head End of the 
Broom" (marriage and the cantankerous wife), 
"woman, Naughty Woman" (troublemaking, extrava- 
gance, and selfishness). 


Church choir directors try to inspire their sing- 
ers to improvement through making disparaging re- 
marks about "the singing mothers." In a similar 
way, my husband tells me that church basketball 
coaches often tell their teams, "Ah, the Relief 
Society sisters could beat you!'"’ This last re- 
mark is not as prejudicial as the first because 
most Relief Society sisters really can't play 
basketball as well as men, but they can sing as 
well as anybody, The remark is simply a verbali- 
zation of the male-held feeling that females 
don't do things very well. 


One of the reasons for studying sexism and 
language is that it allows us to see what atti- 
tudes our ancestors held and what we as a cul- 
ture are therefore predisposed towards, I don't 
think any of us consciously decide to teach our 
children to be sexist, but we nevertheless give 
the appearance of condoning such attitudes when 
we smile and go along with the kinds of sexist 
jokes that are often heard in church gatherinss- 
We don't want to appear defensive, nor do We 
want to offend someone who is only cHyin8 for a 


lighthearted touch. However, by our silence 
we are perpetuating negative attitudes about 


the value of women. And what appears to be 
lighthearted on the surface may be only the tip 
of an iceberg made up of a frozen set of assump- 
tions. The many metaphors comparing a female to 
a chicken illustrate this concern: 


First a girl is a chick. Then she marries 
and has her brood. She begins feeling cooped up 
so she goes to hen parties and cackles with her 
friends. Then when her children leave the nest 
she begins to henpeck her husband and finally 
she turns into an old biddy. 


When put together, they tell the whole story of 
a woman's life--but it's not the life I want for 


daughter. 
> : Alleen Pace Nilsen 


Tempe, Arizona 
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I just turned thirty. I know that is not 
quite acceptable, a little uncouth really, and 
I apologize sincerely. I didn't mean for it to 
happen, But my birthday came and there I was-- 
thirty and nothing I could do about it. 


I knew thirty would be a difficult adjustment, 
so I tried to prepare. At about twenty-nine-and- 
a-half, I began thinking of myself as "that age." 
I would relax, breathe deeply, and say it. "I'm 
thirty." I tried-dressing thirty. Eating thirty. 
Nothing helped. The real event when it actually 
got here was devastating, despite my preparations. 


According to American popular culture, I'm on 
my way out. I can no longer be part of the Pepsi 
Generation, the Young and the Restless. I have 
joined "the other side." That metaphor implies 
to me either that I am dead now, or that for 29 
years, 364 days I was climbing, I peaked out one 
glorious moment just before dawn on the thirtieth 
anniversary of my birth, and from here on, life 
is strictly downhill. 


My own mind tells me that I have to be an 
adult. Unmarried, I have scrupulously avoided 
the responsibilities of adulthood. But when that 
birthday came, they rose up like specters to con- 
gratulate me on my new maturity, and they are not 
going away. Genealogy. Year's supply. All 
those difficult commandments that I could pretend 
were my parents' responsibility two months ago 
and are my responsibility now. And being un- 
married, I have some other adult responsibilities 
to grapple with that I had never imagined. I have 
to have a career instead of a job. I know that 
statement will make Exponent's Liberated Readers 
gasp in dismay, but I really did grow up believ- 
ing that I would marry and live happily-ever- 
after, arid my husband could worry about the 
career. Not having a husband, the responsibility 
for providing my own food, clothing, and lodging 
remains with me, and I have to figure out a way 
to support myself in the manner to which I plan 
to become accustomed. I have never enjoyed a 


marginal existence, and now I have to devise a 
~~---~ yaun Chat will keep me from leading one. 


Then I have to do whatever is necessary to ensure 
that that plan is followed--a matter requiring 
not only frightening discipline and determina- 
tion, but also a whole new set of attitudes 

about myself and the directions of my life, 


"Single! Over 30! Intelligent! Why, woman, 
are you still going to church?" My friend then 
laughingly summarized the years of turmoil I have 
spent trying to answer that question by saying, 
“Probably one of the Four G's: God, guys, guilt 
gilust Plain goony."' Such a simple explana- 


I have never had trouble with the question of 
why IT am a Mormon. I simply dismiss that "why" 
with a panaceaic "the gospel is true." Rather, 
my problem has been coping with the pain, aliena- 
tion and anger that belonging to a family- 
oriented, patriarchal organization brings--an 
Organization that, until recently, has refused 
to admit that I, a lone, older female, exist, 
ay guys, guilt and goony all present problems 

or me, and I have rationalized various solu- 
tions as I have gone from youthful hope, to an- 
at to unwilling acceptance, to my current state 
of "what-the-hell'! resignation to issues and emo- 
tions I'm just tired of fighting. 


God's gospel is a prism of perfectl fittin 
principles, The Church tilts ne Peaa to high- 
light that aspect of the gospel that will con- 
vert and hold the greatest number of people 
Today's Church uses its Sreat persuasive powers 
to appeal to the married Majority, and the prism 


Thirty brings with it a loss of horizons. I 
have had to admit to myself that I will never be 
Miss America. I'm also too old to get into medi- 
cal school or to become a ballerina. Now I 
didn't particularly want to reach towards those 
horizons (I don't have the body of a Miss Amer- 
ica, the temperament of a doctor, or the talent 
of a ballerina), but before thirty, who could say 
that they weren't possibilities? Here on "'the 
other side" they have faded from view. I can no 
longer believe the myth on which I was raised, 
the myth that says you can do anything you want 
to do. Not any longer, I can't. 


These lost horizons have also brought on what 
I alternately term to be a healthy dose of real- 
ity and an unhealthy bent towards skepticism. 
Not only will I never be Miss America, I proba- 
bly won't be the President of the United States, 
or even a Member of Congress. Nor a lawyer, 
nor an astrophysicist. It's not that the op- 
tions are closed; it's just that I know myself 
well enough to conclude that I won't do what I'd 
have to do to bring such achievements about. 


Which brings me to my recent more positive in- 
sights into thirtyhood. 


I'm new here on "'the other side" (I guess now, 
that should be on "this side"), still stretching 
my legs, getting accustomed to the air (which is, 
by the way, a much less rarified variety). I'm 
trying to like this place, because I'll be here 
for the rest of my life. It's taking some getting 
used to, but I'm finding that it's not all bad. 


I see from here that I have a much broader 
range of experience from which to draw conclusions 
about myself and about others. The horizons that 
are gone, I honestly don't miss, because in reach- 
ing thirty, I have pretty much learned who I am 
not, and--more importantly--who I am. I am not a 
concert pianist or an actress. I am not a chemi- 
cal engineer. But I don't want to be a pianist or 
an actress or an engineer. I Want to be a writer 
and a teacher, and my talents (which the past few 
years have enabled me to discover) naturally lead 
me in those directions. With a greater focusing, 


I will now be able to make more rapid progress 
towards my goals. 


angle of family togetherness to shine through 
what many see as the darkness of our decaying so- 
ciety. The authority of the priesthood, which 
gives a worthy male power to cope with his un- 
stable world, also adds to that family appeal. 

A single woman, I need the perspective of God's 
entire gospel, not just the current Church fo- 
cus. I must base my religion on a belief that 
Stretches beyond the public relations depart- 


ment, that goes beyond the Reader's Digest cut- 
outs, 


, So how do I maintain my membership? I selec- 
tively study the scriptures and theological 
works to gain an overview of God's gospel. I 
selectively attend meetings with what I hope is 
an objective sense of humor, For example, I do 
not attend Mother Education classes in Relief 
Society and am not too concerned about hitting 
stake conferences with pre-announced ''family"' 
themes. To those who criticize or worry about 
my apparent flippant attitudes and/or my soul's 
future, I respond that the future can take care 
of itself. My attitudes have become defenses in 
my soul's battle to survive in the Church today. 
Finally, I am blessed in a way that unfortunate- 
ly is not available to many single sisters. I 
attend a singles ward. However, even there I 
must maintain my selectivity and sense of humor. 


There are fewer pretensions this side of thir- 
ty. The same years that have helped me realize 
who I am and where I want my life to go have also 
shown me exactly what weaknesses I will have to 
overcome in the process. Having failed now and 
then, I can be much more tolerant of failings 
(in everyone--including myself) and I can let us 
all try again when we need to. These years have 
taught me to be less judgmental--I have known 
enough honest, striving people to learn that the 
path for one is seldom the path for two, that the 
Lord works with each intelligence in a different 
way, and that the only reliable measure of anoth- 
er's goodness is his/her heart, a closed and 
sacred place to which I only occasionally earn 
admittance. 


Thirty has helped me take responsibility for 
my life. Too often in my teens and twenties I 
waited for things to "happen'' to me--the man of 
my dreams to come along, the ideal job to be 
dropped in my lap. Having waited a long time for 
such occurrences, it has finally filtered into my 
brain that waiting is a waste of time, and that 
I have considerable responsibility in "making" 
things happen to me. I realize that I do not 
have complete control over all aspects of my life 
--I would certainly prefer to be married and I 
don't quite know what I can do about that-- 
but if I am to avoid stagnation, if I am to con- 
tribute to this world, if I am to achieve any per- 
sonal growth and development, I must focus where 
I do have control, decide what I want to do, es- 
tablish reasonable plans for accomplishing my 
goals, and discipline myself to stick to them. 
The concept that my life is in my own hands is 
tremendously exciting to me--I am responsible 
for who I am and for what I will be. There are 
all those years ahead of me to be filled with 
growth, with giving, as I accept the challenge 
to fill them and, after consultation with the 
Lord, make wise decisions as to how they will 
be filled. 


So maybe American popular culture is wrong. 
Maybe this side of thirty is a good place to be. 
Maybe, with greater understanding and deepening 
experiences ahead, I wouldn't want to go back to 
the Pepsi Generation even if I could. As passage 
back over The Great Divide is impossible to ar- 
range, I may as well think that. Besides (and 
I realize this may be my own personal form of 
sour grapes rationalization), I never did like 
Pepsi very much anyway. 


Susan Howe 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





For example, about one in six sacrament meeting 
speakers comments on the reverence of the sacra- 
ment service. Reverence, my eye! It's just the 
unnatural silence that results from being in a 
room with 400 adults and no children! 


Guys in the Church are another matter. I as- 
sume my experience--bright-eyed girl goes from 
the mission field to BYU to find Mr. Right be- 
fore she graduates--is typical. When he didn't 
appear, I went on for more education, thereby 
effectively cutting out the many Mormon men who 
turn tail at the mention of a woman having a 
master's degree. 


After several romances didn't work out, I en- 
tered my Glare and Hostility phase. I would re- 
turn to my midwestern home with chin stuck out 
and withering phrase ready. "Go ahead," I dared 
family and friends. "Just ask about men and mar- 
Tiage!" After Glare and Hostility came Pleading 
and Bargaining: long, tearful episodes on my 
knees making every deal I could think of with God 
just so He would send me a live, semi-willing 
male body. Sometimes, even now, I get mad at God 
and think that just as I will have to explain my 
life to Him, he will owe me an explanation or 
two, 


Cont. on p. I] 





Exponent II 


Sign Me A Shower 


I share the needlepointed piano bench with 
Maureen Pack who is buzzing about apricot jam 
to Rebekah Esperson on the pale blue brocade 
couch. On my right Louise and Bethann Johnson, 
sisters-in-law, are perched on two padded 
folding chairs crammed between the piano bench 
and an ottoman. They have little to say to 
each other now, having said it all already, so 
Louise occasionally addresses me: "Pretty 
blouse, Anitra, did you make it?" She crosses 
her knees and her top thigh bulges through her 
pink pants. "Is Andy from Twin Falls or Idaho 
Falls? I always get them mixed up." She 
bounces her brownish hair. "Did you see the 
chandelier over the dining room table? It's 
incredible!" 


At the front of the immense living room, by 
the fireplace, my visiting teaching companion 
Robin is trying not to be swallowed up by an 
enormous armchair. She is the only one not 
mashed next to someone else, and she looks ra- 
ther lonely up there. Ribboned and wrapped 
packages mountain before her. In front of the 
grand piano, her mother-in-law, an egg-shaped 
woman with frizzled gray hair, holds the baby, 
The baby is sleeping. 


"Who'll keep track of things for me?" 
Robin strains her voice to call out in the 
direction of our hostess, Evie Smithfield, who 
is about the same age as Robin's mother-in-law 
but much more elegant. Evie's hair is what 
Clairol calls Champagne Silver or Moonlight 
Spring. Evie deposits a plumed ballpoint pen 
and a pink pad in Maureen's lap, summoning her 
to a rise in station; she graduates from our 
piano stool to the arm of Robin's chair. 
"Let's go for it," she says, lifting a med- 
ium sized package with a large pink bow onto 
Robin's lap. 


My eyes circle the room. This is the kind 
of gathering I as a teenager disparaged. I 
may even have made some rash comments in that 
decade, comments to the effect that I would 
never number myself among these ladies in 
polyester pantsuits and shellacked hairdos 
comparing the qualities of quilt batting and 
fruit pectin and pre-schools. And now here I 
am. Not of their world maybe, but sure as 
hell in it. 


"You still teaching?" Louise is saying, 
and after a moment I realize the question 
can only be directed to me. 


"Yes," I say, watching Robin squealing 
dutifully at a white stretch suit with pink 
pompoms on the toes. 


"You've been teaching quite a while now, 
haven't you?" Her voice is uncomfortably 
close to my ear. 


“Uh huh." 


"How much longer do you think you'll 
keep at it?" 


"I figure the Third Coming." 
Louise doesn't laugh. "I mean really." 


I fiddle with my glasses and think this 
could be worse, it could be a family reunion 
with rouged aunts and jut-chinned uncles all 
with sharper elbows and duller minds even 
than Louise's. I shrug. My left shoulder 
meets Evie Smithfield's hand coming down on 
it. ''Anitra," she whispers. "You know sign 
language, don't you?" 


I look back at her. Behind her is Janet 
Baldwin, whom Robin's husband home teaches. 
Janet Baldwin is deaf. I look into Evie's 
brocaded blue eyes. "I only know a little. 
I'm taking a class." 


Evie lets out her breath and straightens. 
"A little's better than nothing. I'll put 
Janet next to you." 


I gulp. "Where's Susan?" I say before 
shutting my mouth. Susan's a teacher's 
aide for deaf pre-schoolers. She interprets 
church meetings for Janet and an older deaf 
couple in our ward. 


"Her little girl has a ballet recital. 
She'll be over later." Evie points to the 
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piano bench and smiles at Janet who edges 
around the side and lowers her squat body 
onto a needlepointed rose. She waves to 
Robin who waves back. Louise nudges me. The 
gifts are being circulated and the white 
stretch suit has just arrived at my knees, I 
take the box and show it to Janet. 


“Beautiful,"' I sign. It isn't what I want 
to say, in fact I don't really want to say 
anything, but it's what I know how to say in 
sign language so I say it. Janet nods agree- 
ably and passes the box on to Rebekah, ''Bet 
the pompoms don't last past the second wash- 
ing," I hear Bethann say to Louise. 


Robin is struggling with the staples in 
the lid of a tall box. On her knees, Maureen 
wraps her arms around the bottom and Robin 
pulls out of the top part of a wooden high 
chair. There are general ooh's, ahh's, "That 
sure beats Strolee,"' etc. I am trying to fi- 
gure out how to say "old fashioned" in sign. 
I only know "old." "Beautiful," I sign again 
to Janet. "Boy that'll be a pain to keep 
clean,'' I hear Louise say to Bethann. 


Another box appears at my elbow, a pink 
and yellow coverlet for an infant seat. "How 
long have you been married now?" Louise says 
in a confidential tone before she relinquishes 
the coverlet. 


"Three years," I say, though it's almost 
four. I hand the coverlet to Janet wishing I 
had the nerve to sign, "Hideous." "Little," 
I say. Janet signs something I can't read. 


"Anitra, I guess you'll be sitting up there 
pretty soon, huh?" chirps out Bethann, Turn- 
ing so I can't see her face, Louise, I suppose, 
glares at her. Bethann swallows her sentence 
and smiles warily. She bears a distinct re- 
semblance to the receptionist in my dentist's 
office. 


I tap Janet's arm to get her attention. 
"Today you work?" I sign. She nods. She is 
going gray, I notice, but she couldn't be more 
than 30. Going to these showers though could 
do it. I don't know much about Janet other 
than Robin has saidyshe lives alone and she 
has a teletype to talk to her brother who is 
also deaf and who lives in Washington where 
he has some important job in deaf education. 
"What do?" I sign. "What work?" She finger- 
spells something I can't read. She finger- 
spells it again. I consider nodding as though 
I understand. Then I reach into my purse for 
a pen and an old envelope. ‘Deaf Counseling 
and Referral Agency,'' she scratches onto the 
paper. "Oh," I mouth. I point to the word 
Counseling. ''You?"' I ask with my eyebrows. 
"You counsel?" 


Louise elbows me, then passes a box of 
embroidered bibs. "Cute, huh?" 


"Cute."" I pass them:to Janet. ''Much 
work," I sign stupidly. She nods and fingers 
the needlework. I notice her fingers are 
bare. "Not very practical though," Bethann 
says to Louise. "Give me a plastic kangaroo 
bib any day." 


"Where you learn sign?" Janet makes the 
signs slowly to me as though I am a child. I 
am grateful for the condescension. ‘My 
school," I sign back. 


"You student?" 


"No, Teacher." I can't remember how to 
turn five!’ into "fifth" and I don't know how 
to say "grade," so I sign "children." "But 
class, Ameslan, for teachers. Lote kere 


"Teacher hearing or deaf?" 
"Hearing."" I make a face. "Not good, eh?" 


"You fine," signs Janet. I feel unfine. 
I feel worn out. I try to turn both our ~ 
attentions back to Robin who is still oohing 
in the enormous chair. Louise hands me a 
yarn picture of Mary Had a Little Lamb. 
"Amy Lydell made it," she says. "She made 
one for my Debbie, too, I didn't know you 
knew sign language." 


"J don't," I say feeling very truthful, 
"much." 





"That's neat. Oh--Rebekah!"' s| 
across Sonia and me to the bateaerceien, 
where Rebekah is discreetly nursing her bab 
under a light blue blanket. "J< our kiddie. 
trade still on for Friday?" Rebekah nods 
"I'll bring Deb and Ronnie over about nine 
then."' Louise lowers her voice. "Debbie 
just loves playing with Maria," 


"How old is Debbie now?" I ask, wondering 
if this is a safe question. 


"Three years and two months." She takes 
the set of Cow Jumped over the Moon dishes 
from Bethann and hands them to me. She 
sidles in close and speaks softly. "Are 
you waiting to have children until Andy gets 
his degree?" 


I note quickly that there is no such thing 
as a’safe question. ''That has yet to be 
decided," I say and start to turn back to 
Janet. I am feeling very grateful for Janet. 


Louise grasps my arm. "Anitra, maybe I 
shouldn't say anything, but you know with the 
Church adoption agency, everybody worthy can 
have children."' She squeezes my arm harder. 
I am still trying to balance the Cow Jumped 
over the Moon dishes. "Oh, motherhood is so 
much more rewarding than working outside. I 
worked for a year before I had Debbie and 
there's no comparison." 


I manage to stiffly move the dishes to- 
wards Janet. Janet doesn't notice but Louise 
clings on. 


"It's more work, of course, a lot more 
work and worry too, but oh it's worth it." 
She pauses but she doesn't let go. "Are you 
_trying to have children?" 


I am trying to get untangled without 
dropping the dishes. If I can put off Great 
Aunt Gretchen, the epitome of the Plan People, 
I ought to be able to put off Louise. It 
may just be a hallucination but she is start- 
ing to look like my dentist. I make a small 
prayer for freedom. Like most really small 
prayers in my life, it is answered. 


"Hi," says Susan, appearing in my squint- 
ing mind's eye as an angel haloed by a giant 
Anacin tablet. She squeezes through the no 
space at all between the piano bench and 
Louise's chair and plops herself down on the 
floor in front of Janet and me. 


"No, no," I say, getting up too abruptly. 
"You sit on the piano stool. Poor Janet has 
had to put up with me for an hour. I'll sit 
over here," I say, planting myself on the 
arm of the brocade couch, “and watch you. 
I'll learn something." 


Susan signs all of that to Janet who 
politely turns to me. "Silly," she signs. 
"You sign fine." 


"So slow.'' I drag the slow sign up my 
arm, concentrating so hard on Janet and 
Susan that the rum of Louise in the back- 


ground is out of focus. "Ballet good?" I 
have to sluggishly fingerspell "ballet." 
Susan laughs and signs something back. Janet 
laughs. I pick out the word "skill" but the 
rest goes by too fast. They chatter with 
their hands and faces, catching up on some- 
thing or other and, though it is pleasing 

to watch, I am not learning anything. 


Robin is struggling with one last enor- 
mous package, another of -he group gifts 
that somebody's kids have decorated with 
crayoned butcher paper. I take off my 
glasses and chew on one bar. The blur that 
is Louise passes another present to Susan. 
She and Janet look at it, sign something 
over it, and hand it to me, It is another 
pink stretchsuit, this one with a hippo- 
potamus in a tutu over the heart. Andy i 
has one of those shirts with a 1astie, Be = 
gator on it. Maybe, I think, I should ge 
him one with a hippopotamus in a tutu. I 
put my glasses back on. For a minute I 
seem to smell a sweet sort of disinfectant 
but I look down my arm to see it's only a 
canister of Baby Wipes that Rebekah has 
pulled out of her diaper bag. She is dabbing 
at her blouse where her baby has spat up. 


The big box is almost scraped clean of 
butcher paper. On the side in large letters 
I read Graco Playyard, Deluxe. I peer slyly 
around. I plan how, as soon as Robin fin- 
ishes oohing over the play pen, I will sign 
a small goodbye and make an appropriate nod, 
I will slip behind the grand piano, and I 
will make my exit before refreshments are 
served under the incredible chandelier. 


Karen Rosenbaum 
Albany, California 
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Bone Marrow Test 


Her first eager bite. The sun's nectar on her tongue 
Promising sight. Even the acrid aftertaste did not 
Quench her desire for knowledge, children--to be as God. 
Delighting in God's pure sun, she had arranged 

And groomed the garden. Planting, hoeing, 

Sometimes reaping, she strove now with an enigmatic sky. 
Were childbirth anguish and dying sons draughts 

Bitter enough to extinguish her knowledge thirst? 





Qur science multiplied a million times since Eve, To Mother 
Doctors torture John with needles--and me with possibilities. 

In intellectual years I had Camus-questioned, 

But "Opposition in All Things" had vanquished 

The world's horrors as the light switch night-ogres. 
Today, in a darkened room, I hear my baby, 

Defying naptime, oblivious of the next test, 
Learning to walk in a hospital crib. 

I peek through a crack in the drawn curtains 

As a sunlight spear eludes his grasp. 


The flowers you left for me 
I found and pinned them to 
my hair upon my wedding 

day. And under a mountain 
in Africa was found 

the diamond you buried. Of 
the gold of South America 
was pressed the band I wear. 
Doctors' footsteps in the hall-- 


Theology slivers on the floor like a broken sunbeam. I think of you often. 








Oh Eve, our mother, the replenished world groans 
With mortality. Rock us, rock us in darkness back 
To the innocent oblivion of thy womb. 


I walk along the beach 

and do not find your footprints. 
But the shards of sun 

you sowed, I follow towards 

the veiled horizon. 























My daughter, treasure light. 
In your darkness, seek the power of my Seed. 




















I drove once through Wyoming 
and saw how you had matched 
the sage and mustard flowers 
pretty little violet 

wilds. It was lovely. 


Susan B. Taber 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Merlin 
(A Poem for My Father) 


Here where the wild geese fly 
Mounting the moonless night 
Filling the autumn sky 

With sounds of their retreat, 
X Fevall thet first yoar 
When we left the others 

And you brought me here 

To watch their silent flight. 


Your letters haven't yet 

been found and bound. Whenever 
black seeds lie upon 

white snow or flocks aflight 
embroider dawn, I look 

for your writing. 
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SS last year, close by the honey- 
—— suckle, I breathed the air 

of your perfume and wondered 

if you had come perhaps 

and I had missed you. 





I bring my own boy now 

To see the wild geese fly 

And I realize just how 

Young your gray eyes were then 
Watching instinct clamber. 

But that I couldn't see: 

I was Wart and you were 

Always Merlin to me. 


I try to remember what you 

look like. Some nights through my 
reflection in our high window 

I see the stars and think © 

I see strung diamonds plaited 

in your hair. I think 

if I could look into 

the sun, I'd see your picture. 


Of Clinkers and Apple Cores 


I have known. . . 
Tenny runners all worn out 
Soggy grey beach towels rinsed in sand 
Christmas trees naked of needles 
Ragged red matted mittens 
Faded confetti swept up in a pan 
White bones gnawed by big dogs 
Brown tumble weeds 
Cracked leather 


Ann Edwards Cannon 


I want to know your name. 
Provo, Utah 


I know it is lovelier than Mary 
or Sarah or Eve. Can you 
please whisper it to me? 

What is your name? 


Snow Advice from the 
Basketball Coach 


Kristine Barrett 
Sterling Park, Virginia 
My hands, blue veined with tissue skin, 


Now cup life, below the brim. 
Move as if you were snow flakes-- ee . Hopaks 


It is all in the 

sifting, 

the filtering away, 

the falling out quickly, 
the blizzard white speed, 
the lacing in patterns, 
the cold subtle motion, 
hard as a snowstorn-- 


Georgia S. Buss 
Provo, Utah 


Remember the season, 
the way of the weather, and 
we will make baskets. 


Christmas Offering 
Famine 


I close my eyes in prayer, and try to see 
Thy listening omnipresence on a throne; 
To see the more-than-whiteness, and to hear 


Susan Howe 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 








She holds her son across her knees, 


the black pieta, 
and from the nipple of her thin breast 
forces one bluish-white drop-- 


oh, the Single drop of milk . 
That breast is my breast, 

the skeleton child, 

the mother's mad agony . A 
my child that skeleton child. 
Oh that I could weep milk! 


Sonia Johnson 
Sterling, Virginia 


Celestial spheres and hosts combine to sing 
A worthy harmony to Thy great love. 

I know that Thou must dwell in such a place, 
But my Earth-laden heart cannot find Thee 

In any setting closed to mortal eyes. 


My prayerful mind must turn to Bethlehem: 

The rough-soft hair and breathing warmth of cattle, 
The pain and blood of birth's grip on a womb, 

The peace of a newborn, eternal child. 

These things I know. I know the smell of hay; 

The sleep of a new mother; a new babe. 

Although I search through all the realms of Heaven, 
I kneel beside a manger to find Thee, 


Lisa Bolin Hawkins 
Orem, Utah 
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Exponent II 





Thirty Minutes with the Prophet 


The question we posed for this issue was "If 
the Prophet asked you to spend a half hour with 
him discussing women's issues, what would you 
want to tell him?" The question appears to have 
elicited not only a broad range of responses, 
but also some passionate feelings about the 
ideas expressed. In the interest of space, we 
have edited out parts of the letters, but we 
hope that the spirit and depth of feeling of 
the letters has been retained. 


Some sisters had very specific topics they 
wished to discuss with the Prophet. Marti 
Lythgoe, of Abington, Massachusetts, writes: 


I--and I sense other women in the Church also 
=-long to know more about my Mother in Heaven. 
Many questions surround this longing: Why do 
we not know more about her? Could 2 Nephi 2:1-- 
"Behold, for your iniquities have ye sold your- 
selves, and for your transgressions is your 
mother put away''--be referring to a reason 
behind this lack of knowledge? Does the Prophet 
have any insights into her character, her role 
in the creation, her role in our future? Does 
he realize that this void of knowledge leaves 
many of us wondering about our place in the 
Eternal Future? 


As one who is often dissatisfied with my as- 
signed tasks here on earth, a concern of mine 
is to know more about my eternal responsibili- 
ties. Words such as Goddess, Priestess, and 
Queen need more of a "job description" in light 
of our role-models here on earth. What does 
Mother in Heaven do? Our husbands, who are to 
become like God, are given endless descriptions 
of His acts and creations. But no women are 
named as creators in the Creation story. Were 
they there? What were they doing? No women 
are named as being among the "noble and great 
ones'' in the Councils in Heayen. Were they, 
too, "chosen" to foreordained tasks "before the 
world was"? 


Much is being said lately about Eternal 
Motherhood. The context seems to imply that ~ 
our main task for the eternities will be to 
create spirit bodies to populate our own 
“worlds without end." Six earthly pregnancies 
have left me more in the mood to make moun- 
tains, rivers and small streams, or divide the 
light from the darkness. 


— a 


What does Mother in 
Heaven do? 


A Priestess must have more of a claim on the 
priesthood than earthly women do. Does a God- 
dess do things for or with her God? Does a 
Queen really rule with the King or merely sup- 
port him in "affairs of state''? 


I realize that I have eons of struggle ahead 
of me before I reach the perfection necessary to 
merit any of these titles. I look forward to 
endless learning and growing. But what will I 
be when I get there? What will I ultimately do? 
Will no word of me ever reach an earth? Will I, 
too, perform my unknown tasks behind the Veil? 


Would the Prophet think it of worth to pray 
that more information be revealed about our 
Mother? 


Sandra L. Goldrup of Mission Viejo, Califor- 
nia, speaks to the issue of women and missions: 


If I had a half hour to spend*with the Pro- 
phet discussing women's issues, I would talk 
about sending nineteen year old women on mis- 
sions. I have served as a Laurel Advisor and 
and as a Young Women's president in the past 
five years and have seen many girls grow into 
young women. Although my official concern for 
a young woman ends as she joins the young adults, 
my personal interest does not. I have remained 
in touch with many and have an idea of what most 
are doing. Many of them have failed to set any 
serious personal or educational goals and seem 
to be just drifting. Several have become in- 
active. 


I recently attended the missionary farewell 
of a young man who seemed a very unlikely mis- 
sionary candidate a year ago. ‘As I contemplated 
his newly-found testimony and commitment, I 
thought of the young women who are his peers 
and wished that they had the sense of purpose 
that this young man displayed. 


I understand that because marriage and edu- 
cation are the highest priorities for women of 


this age, they are not called as missionaries 
until they are twenty-one. (Does this presume 
that only those who have failed to attain the 
highest priority goal are called on missions?) 
This works for those who have serious educa- 
tional goals or who have suitable marriage oppor- 
tunities. But for many, this is a period of 
marking time or unproductive waiting. 


I believe that young women can contribute 
and benefit from missionary service in all the 
ways that young men can. It also seems to me 
that if young women anticipated missionary 
callings at age nineteen, they would have 
greater purpose during this precarious period 
of their lives. 


I cannot imagine a greater preparation for 
marriage and motherhood than missionary service. 
I am a marriage and family counselor and my ex- 
perience in that area convinces me that a 
twenty-one year old returned missionary has a 
better chance of making a successful marriage 
than does her less mature eighteen or twenty- 
year old sister. Delaying marriage for the 
purpose of serving a mission can only enhance 
a woman's preparedness. 





I believe that young © 
‘women can contribute 
and benefit from 
missionary service in 
all the ways young 
men can. 


nl 


The specific concern of Vickie M. Stewart of 
Lafayette, California, is the role of mothers 
in the blessing of infants: 


If the Prophet asked me to speak with him 
for one half hour on women's issues, I would 
choose to talk with him about the blessing of 
babies. Following the recent birth of a daugh- 
ter after three sons, I felt a strong desire to 
hold her while my husband gave the blessing in 
Fast and Testimony Meeting. I had definite 
feelings and hopes about the future of this 
little daughter, and a clearer idea about what 
her life might hold, that I had had for the 
boys. 


In consulting the General Handbook of In- 
structions, I found that a non-member father 
may hold his baby during the blessing, although 
he may not pronounce it. Perhaps the priesthood 
was not a requirement for this limited role, I 
thought, and the idea of the mother holding 
the baby is unusual only because it hasn't oc- 
curred to many people. The blessing of babies 
isn't a saving ordinance, one required for sal- 
vation, It seems to make no difference that 
many people in the Church were never blessed as 
babies. 


In doing a little research, I found in Doc- 
trines of Salvation, vol. 3, Pp. 177, specific 
support, for a mother's assisting the father in 
laying hands on sick children: "It is no un- 
common thing for a man and wife unitedly to ad- 
minister to their children." IT thought it would 
be so wonderful to include the mother in the 
blessing rather than leaving her far back in 
the audience, forgotten and unacknowledged at 
the first important ceremony in her baby's life. 


Basically sympathetic to my request, my 
bishop and stake president agreed that if a 
non-member could hold the baby, 4 member in good 
standing, even without the priesthood, had a 
good case for doing the same. My stake presi- 
dent suggested I write to Pres. Kimball, assur- 
ing me that if he included a cover letter, I 
would receive a signed reply. 


The answer, which was addressed to the stake 
president rather than to me, merely said that 
my participation was "inappropriate" and referred 
to D & C 20:70, which says, "Every member of the 
church of Christ having children is to bring 
them unto the elders before the church, who are 
to lay their hands upon them in the name of 
Jesus Christ, and bless them in his name." I 
was disappointed, of course, as were a number 
of other parents who wanted to do the same 
thing and were waiting to hear what I was told. 
I didn't feel that a mother's presence in the 
circle necessarily conflicted with the scripture. 


In the end, we blessed our daughter in the 
usual way, except that I walked up with my hus- 
band and sat in one of the choir seats during 
the blessing. Afterwards, I gave her a mother's 
blessing at home with friends and family present. 


I still don't feel it would be a great con- 
cession to allow mothers to participate in the 
blessing if they wished. The idea is easily 
accepted by most people as a lovely one that 
would only add to the occasion. Some even said 
they had seen or heard of it being done, The 
most common objection I felt--usually from 
priesthood leaders--was a fear that I was trying 
to usurp priesthood authority, despite my assur- 
ances that I only wanted the same opportunity 
a non-member could have. I wish I could talk 
to Pres. Kimball about this idea face to face. 


; Other sisters had a wider range of issues to 
discuss with the Prophet. Nancy Proctor of 


Bowie, Maryland, mentions several concerns in 
her letter: 


I would like to talk with the Prophet about 
the relationship between Sisterhood and Priest- 
hood. In Exponent rr and in the reports from 
the BYU Women's Conference, women continually 
quote President Kimball's talk in which he spoke 
of the parallel roles of Sisterhood/Priesthood, 
Motherhood/Fatherhood. We women seem to have 
grabbed that phrase as a way to pull ourselves 
up. The parallel seems to offer women a place 
beside men in the structure of the church. 


However, in my low moments, I am afraid that 
we are so eager to feel comfortable with the 
all-male authority structure of the church that 
we have caught a vision where there is none. 
What, after all, is the substance of this "Sis- 
terhood" ideal? 


Hopefully, however, we have caught a vision 
of the relationship between Priesthood and Sis- 
terhood. How can we as individual women and 
leaders of women help others catch that vision, 
too? How can we help others incorporate a 
woman's perspective into the church pivgrome 
and operations? 


I would also like to talk with the Prophet 
about life planning for women in the church. 
There needs to be a better balance in teaching 
and preparing women for an education, for a 
career, and for raising an eternal family. We 
need to encourage young women--and even older 
ones--to plan. their lives for a changing world-- 
whether that change comes from divorce, eco- 
nomic hard times, or an “empty nest." I become 
very discouraged when I see women holding menial, 
low-paying jobs to support children on missions 
or in school. They have not been encouraged to 
plan their lives to develop skills so they can 
find meaningful employment. Half the people 
who are on church welfare in my ward are young 
women who are divorced and trying to support 
themselves and their young children. I feel 
there must be a way to prepare women for dif- 
ferent life situations without threatening the 
eternal plan of families. 


Finally, I would like to talk with the Pro- 
phet about the differences between men and 
women, Is there a celestial female personality? 
One or many? How can we discuss the differ- 
ences between men and women without polarizing 
or putting people in boxes? 


— 


What, after all, is the 
substance of this 
“Sisterhood” ideal? 


Another sister with several important topics 
she would like to discuss with the Prophet is 
Jean Valentine McLerran of Arlington, Virginia: 


I would tell the Prophet that I believe this 
is a wonderful time for a woman to live on 
earth. Great change is occurring, and much of 
it is good! But as is the case in any upheaval, 
there is bound to be tension, and many women 
feel this pressure. 


The sources of pressure are far too many and 
varied to enumerate here or in the course of a 
thirty-minute discussion, but some of the most 
common I have observed are the following: size 
of family and spacing of children, female employ- 
ment outside the home, degree of church involve- 
ment, and achievement in the area of self-im- 
provement. In my own experience, pressure is 
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exerted somewhat by church leaders, but the 
worst offenders seem to be other women. 


The size of family and spacing of children 
are personal matters which should be decided 
between wife, husband and the Lord. Most of 
us would agree with that statement, but we seem 
to have a hard time living it. There is a 
certain "norm" for childbearing in LDS culture; 
those who vary from it are Likely to be criti- 
cized. Parents who decide to have children no 
more than one year apart are criticized because, 
after all, "Don't they have sense enough to 
know*how babies get here?" On the other hand, 
parents who put more than two years between 
each child or limit the size of their families 
are often criticized because "Don't they know 
that selfishness is preventing the Lord from 
sending a spirit that is supposed to come to 
them?" 


A friend of mine, who recently found herself 
in the position of having to go out and get a 
job, commented to me that women in her ward are 
treating her differently now that she works 
outside her home. Mere acquaintances have felt 
obliged to ask her what she does with her chil- 
dven while she is at the office and why she 
feels she has to work. The comment was actu- 
ally made to her that "This is what comes of 
living outside your means."" There are many 
reasons for a woman's working in today's world. 
We should not make one another feel that an 
explanation is in order, Nor should women who 
stay in their homes be made to feel they are 
not living up to their potentials. 


I would tell the Prophet 
this is a wonderful time 
for a woman to live on 
earth. . 


Degree of involvement in church activities is 
a personal matter, left to the judgment of a 
woman and her Father in Heaven. However, some- 
times we don't have enough faith in each other's 
ability to communicate with the Lord. For exam- 
ple, comments like the following that I heard 
in Relief Society are common: "I just don't 
see how the fact that I don't have time to be on 
that decorations committee has very much to do 
with my love for the Lord." Taken as one iso- 
lated incident, I thought it was funny, but it 
points out that we each have different priori- 
ties for different periods of our lives in the 
allocation of our church involvement, and 
should not be judged on those priorities 








Hand in hand with church involvement is self- 
improvement, that grand and wonderful catch-all 
term. We are urged ever onward, even when we 
haven't a very clear idea of where we are go- 
ing! It would help us to remember that we are 
not finished products, but "in process," and 
allow our sisters the same flexibility, 


Pamela Francisco Wendt asks a question often 
raised by our readers and discusses three as- 
pects of Mormon culture and/or doctrine that 
have led her to raise this question with the 
Prophet: 


How much of what we currently hear defined 
as "the woman's role" in the church and family 
comes from the influence of history and tradi- 


tion rather than being an intrinsically divine 
part of the Gospel? 


To clarify the difference between things 
culturely or divinely influenced, let's look 
at three instances where it appears that tradi- 
tions and cultural bias came to be interpreted 
as "gospel," 


. A series of changes in the temple garments 
illustrates the powerful influence of tradi- 

tion. When garments were first issued in this 
dispensation, they were styled after the one- 
Piece long underwear then currently worn, 
Significance of the garments' markings and the 


es at a time so 


Even toda) 
there is ambiguity as to whether it should 


be kept on during sexual intercourse, The 


change in clothing styles initiated a modi- 
fication in the full-length garment to the 
current street version for everyday wear, 
with the full-length style still to be worn 
in the temple--the implication being that the 
original style was preferred for: sacred work, 
More recently, however, this shortened style 
was adopted for endowment and sealing ses- 
sions in the temple, and the long-requested 
two-piece and long-leg styles were made 
available, significantly increasing the 
acceptability and comfort of the garment. 
The essential nature of the markings has 
been untouched, but the traditional style 
has been updated. There are still other 
style changes we may look forward to. 


Secondly, the very recent change in the 
policy of permitting women to pray in Sacra- 
ment Meetings is, by itself, a small thing. 
However, the timing of the change is signi- 
ficant. Previously, the Bishop's Handbook 
sspecified that because Sacrament Meeting 
was a priesthood meeting to which the general 
membership was invited, only priesthood hold- 
ers should offer the prayers. This position 
was often justified by well-meaning, conserva- 
tive priesthood holders with Pauline preju- 
dices, Coincidental with increasing women's 
awareness, instructions were issued that 
women should be invited to pray in meetings 
once again. It seems obvious that it was 
only a tradition that reflected the times 
and was therefore changeable. 2 


The issue of the blacks being unable to 
hold the priesthood seems to have begun with 
Brigham Young and members from Southern states. 
During Joseph Smith's presidency, black men 
were ordained, but after Brigham Young's ser- 
vice, succeeding church presidencies repeatedly 
issued policy statements that blacks were not 
to be given the priesthood, It was so well 
accepted that this was the Lord's choice that 
general authorities, such as Joseph Fielding 
Smith, taught that blacks would not be given 
the priesthood until Abel could have posterity. 
Yet, here we are now in 1981, with no indication 
that Abel's status has changed, but all worthy 
male church members may now be ordained priest- 
hood holders. Was it the Lord who changed His 
stand from Joseph Smith's presidency to the 
others'? Or could it be that the Lord sustained 
His earthly leaders in a cultural bias, knowing 
that someday that bias would be erased and a 
more complete brotherhood restored? 


The priesthood tradition began in the agrari- 
an society of ancient times where superior physi- 
cal strength led to a male-dominated society, 
property rights and franchise. The woman's 
role as we now know it also began in that time 
period. Ours was still a male-dominated society 
when this present dispensation began. However, 
with the advent of mechanization and the elec- 
tronic age, superior physical strength is no 
longer an advantage, and society is restructuring 
its favored values. 


a eS ee 
How much of what we 
currently hear defined 
as “the woman’s role” 
... comes from... 

history and tradition 
rather than... the 


gospel? 
SSS 


My question is how many more changes will 
there be in the roles women play within the 
church, and consequently the family, as our 
culture rejects the traditions of yesterday and 
pushes to differentiate those traditions from 
the eternal divine pattern of the gospel? 


Shirley Gee of Richland, Washington, expresses 
her general frustration over the pressures on 
women who are trying to make important choices 
for themselves in an era when every option has 
its defenders: 


If the Prophet asked me to spend a half hour 
with him discussing women's issues, I would want 
to tell him how much I sense that some of the 
women around me are groping for direction and 
definition and dialogue from the confusion that 
is going on around us--in and out of the Church-- 


with the uprooting of accepted past mores. I 
experience this even more among the younger 
women who teach with me in Primary, and from my 
daughters and their friends when they are home 
from college. It isn't that these women neces- 
sarily agree or disagree with what either the 
Church or the world is saying about women's 
issues, but rather that they express an urgency 
to be part of the discussion, They want to 
express the feelings that come from their 
reading, thinking, praying, listening, and 

from the promptings of their own souls, They 
feel there is no real forum at this time for 
them to express their ideas and concerns. 





There is no forum for 
women to express ideas. 





I too feel a need to redefine personal goals 
and to feel that the choices I have made with 
what to do with my life, my time, and my home 
have been made from the desire to "fulfill the 
measure of my own creation." I want these 
choices to be based on my own inspiration and 
free agency, as well as on the counsel of the 
Brethren, and not on a predefined stereotype 
or mold that may not fit me. 


I would tell the Prophet how much I have 
benefited from examining the choices of the 
women of the past, especially those in the 
Church, and how much more I admire their empha- 
sis on strength and fulfillment, rather than 
on hair spray and do-dads, and how grateful 
I am for the Prophets of the past who have 
given them the structure, as well as the free- 
dom, to find their purposes and pursue them. 


I would tell him how much I appreciate 
his efforts to shore up the family, to en- 
courage the parents to work together as 
partners in childrearing responsibilities, 
and to reinforce each other in efforts of 
personal development. . 


I would tell him that I would continue to 
help, and to try to stay in tune so that I 
would know how. 


Maureen Leavitt of San Jose, California, 
wonders about former prophets’ understand- 
ing of the role of women: u 


I would like to submit something frivolous 
compared with your basic women's-issue entries. 
If I really had a half hour with the Prophet, I 
would be neryous and serious, but if I am just 
pretending, then I can waste the opportunity on 
a question like this. I have always wanted to 
hear what an Ultimate Authority would say about 
the following two passages: 


"It is much more difficult for wives to learn 
than it is for husbands, because women have not 
the degree of light and knowledge that their 
husbands have; they have not the power over 
their passions that their husbands have: there- 
fore, they have to suffer one for another until 
they get power over themselves like unto those 
that have advanced more fully in the knowledge — 
of God." (Lorenzo Snow, Conference Address, 
Journal of Discourses, V [1857], pp. 315-16.) 


"I replied that the root of masculine is 
stronger, and of feminine weaker. The sun is a 
governing planet to certain planets, while the 
moon borrows her light from the sun, and is 
less or weaker." (Joseph Smith, Jr., History 
of the Church, V, 211.) 


Why, then, if women are companions to men, 
rather than their "little girls," were state- 
ments like the above ever recorded? (Perhaps 
these men were misquoted?) It seems that only 
recently has it become the fashion to buttress 
our womanly self-esteem. Is this because it 
has become increasingly necessary to shore up 
the home, or have we women always, even in 
Biblical and Book of Mormon times, been good 
for something other than "bearing the souls of 
men?" The scriptures (until the broadcasts of 
the women's conferences came to pass) fall 
short on this subject. It seems as though the 
worth of souls, and in this particularity, 
women's souls, should have been an important 
enough truth to have been discussed and illumi- 
nated earlier than the tag-end of the twentieth- 
century, 


What, I wonder, would President Kimball say 
about these passages and the worth of women's 


1s? * 
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SISTERS SPEAK CONTINUED 


In separate letters, Jane Miller Hallstrom 
and her husband, Frank Hallstrom, share their 
feelings about the personal development of both 
women and men and the positive influences this 
can have on our children, «Formerly of Kittery, 
Maine, the Hallstroms have recently moved to 
the Washington, D.C., area. Brother Hallstrom 
writes: 


Upon an invitation to speak with President 
Kimball about a women's issue, I would make the 
following comments: 


Both women and men need to develop their 
talents to the best of their abilities and then 
use those talents if they are expected to have 
any amount of self confidence or feeling of 
self worth. Both self confidence and self worth 
are necessary traits for any degree of success 
in a person's undertakings. 


I would like my children to develop this 
self confidence, to be able to set goals, to be 
courageous enough to stand up for what they be- 
lieve, to be strong in their faith both before 
Heavenly Father and themselves, to be joyful in 
the world around them, and to help and serve 
others and to allow others to help them when 
needed. 


I feel that it is the mother's and the 
father's responsibility to help children develop 
these traits. It is their duty to make a com- 
fortable home environment where this learning 
process can take place. As the children grow, 
they will assume their place and carry their 
share of the household burden. The learning 
process within the home requires a contribution 
from each member of the family, and this contri- 
bution is directly related to the self respect 
one feels within the family unit. Fulfilled 
potential in both parents is necessary for chil- 
dren to realize their own full potential and to 
grow to the full limits that their own self 
respect allows. 


The best time to start the learning process 
is right from the beginning. If both the 
mother and father in the home have realized 
goals and ambitions, and successes that mark 
their individual ideas of self worth, this con- 
sistent example will help them grow and learn 
throughout their lives. 


I would suggest that President Kimball offer 
encouragement for families to share their re- 
sponsibilities as a family mutually, and for 
each member of each family to work continuously 
on the development of their talents and desires 
and to put these talents to work in meaningful 


single auseyiver 


Pleading and Bargaining was short-lived. I 
entered the It's My Fault phase. Obviously my 
personality or my body or my mind was at fault. 
I started taking advantage of the self-help 
classes the Church periodically offers for 
what I had previously considered life's losers. 
I learned about hair and face and weight, played 
countless games of volleyball, and attended so 
many exercise classes that my body gave out, 
automatically putting an end to this phase. 


Next, I lost myself in Good Works. If I 
couldn't make it to the Celestial Kingdom with 
a partner, I would saint myself in. Only when 
I had given up looking, narrowed my roommates to 
one, and settled in, did I move to the Bitter 
and Cynical phase. I had a hard time facing 
the disillusionment of the unfulfilled promises 
of marriage and children that were in my patr1- 
archal blessing, a blessing that has to be Te- 
ceived from an eternal perspective because it 
isn't happening now. 


Currently, I am in the Detachment and Logical 
Assessment phase. There are simply too many 
women for the men in our Church. I laughingly 
suggest that "the one for me''--if there is 
such a thing--was killed in some war or that 
I am destined to be the S6th wife of some duti- 
ful servant of God. I really believe neither. 
Sometimes I even secretly feel relieved that 
whatever kingdom I do earn in the next life, I 
will have earned on my own. I do not have to 
take the added responsibility of either pushing 
my partner or being pulled by him. I also have 
a strong support group of men and women, mar- 
ried and single, who help me accept myself with- 
out the shadow of waiting for Mr. Right that has 
followed me for so many years. 


I do find myself subject to the third "'G"'-- 
guilt. Such feelings make it difficult to con- 


ways within their communities. Children in such 
families can only grow stronger and more confi- 
dent and able to serve. 


Our concluding letter is from Sister Hallstrom: 


If I were invited to speak with President 
Kimball about a women's issue, I would say that 
I think the young women of the church should be 
taught to go on missions and to prepare for 
careers, and that all the women of the church 
should be encouraged to obtain the skills and 
education necessary to contribute significantly 
to the world around them. 


I would like to combine this thought with 
the suggestion that men should be encouraged to 
participate more fully in parenting and house- 
hold activities. One way the church could sup- 
port husbands more in these areas would be to 
include fathers in what are now called "mother 
education" programs. Both mothers and fathers 
could benefit from "parent education," conducted 
as part of the regular spiritual instruction 
programs for adult members. Then those women 
with no children or grown children would not 
have to have these lessons in Relief Society. 

A class such as this is consistent with recent 
admonitions for all members to put success in 
the home first; it would also add new skills 
to fathers' lives. From this, fathers would 
have greater visibility in the family; their 
image as truly whole people with a greater 
variety of skills would be enhanced in the eyes 
of the children. And if fathers and husbands 
were participating more fully in home responsi- 
bilities, mothers and wives could more success- 
fully pursue activities in the society. 


Our country, and all the world, needs the 
talents of its women, and the women need the 
feeling of usefulness that only meaningful work 
provides. Whether or not a woman receives 
monetary remuneration for her talents is irrele- 
vant to my point, We are told that our American 
social institutions are great and useful, but we 
wives and mothers are counseled to stay clear 
of them--to cloister ourselves in our homes and 
church. This contradiction is confusing and 
damaging to our sanity--our sense of wholeness 
It is no accident that busy, working women of 
society are typically characterized as alert 
and attractive, radiating self confidence and 
vitality. The church teaches us that meaningful 
work is a gospel principle, and that as we follow 
correct principles, the Holy Ghost will enliven 
and enlighten us. There is much meaningful work 
to be done in our world today. I think the women 
of the church should be taught that it is not 
only their right, but their responsibility to 
make a contribution. 


eontinued! 


tinue attending Church. I feel guilty for hav- 
ing somehow let down those long lines of ances- 
tors who contributed their bit so that I might 
culminate these latter days with progeny who 
would be a joy unto the Lord. In feverish mo- 
ments, I sometimes see unborn Senzees sadly 
shuffling over to some other good family line, 
hoping to be their seventh or eighth child in- 
stead of my first or second. My patriarchal 
blessing mentions the joys of children. Soon I 
will be biologically incapable of bearing those 
children, and I will have no answer for those 
of my line whom I have disappointed. 


Often I have thought that the marriage rela- 
tionship is life's major test and that I have 
failed even to take the test by not making my 
patriarchal blessing a self-fulfilling prophesy. 
A dear bishop gave me a rationalization I can 
live with. Life is the test. Some who are espe- 
cially battered and scarred inside have not been 
asked to face the Celestial challenge of mar- 
riage. It is enough for them to simply make it 
through, pointing to two ward members--a 
nymphomaniac and a homosexual--who fought 
their battles daily. Perhaps winning the not 
doing something battle is just as important as 
winning the doing something battle. Those who 
may be mentally or severely physically handi- 
capped are not compelled to marry during earth 
life. Why then, just because internal battle- 
fields can't be as easily seen as some external 
ones, do we condemn and demand marriage of those 
who are meeting their own tests? Although valid, 
this bishop's argument is not one I often allow 
myself to hide behind. 


Yes, I feel deeply guilty about not being 
married and having children. I was raised with 
those expectations. I was thirty before I 7 
stopped defining "women" as "married, with chil- 
dren." Somehow, I had felt that the married 


Some people say that a woma: i i 
society is selfish and that her chiideen aime 
from neglect. On the contrary, I believe a one 
who is trusted with the responsibility of afaraie 
his or her own time and space, guided lovingly 
by an example of fulfilled potential in both 
parents, is a child with self esteem and realis- 
tic goals for the future. I have observed in 
my own friendships with women schoolteachers, 
librarians, authors, judges, nurses, office- 
workers, that their children grow up independent 
and become well adjusted adults. I think it is 
psychologically beneficial for a child to per- 
ceive his or her mother as a totally separate 
functioning person, I think we foster disrespect 
when we teach a child that a whole person--i.e., 
the mother--is made just for him or her. Too 
often mother becomes a soft cushion to fall on 
after life has dealt a nasty blow, leaving the 
growing child unable to land on his or her own 
feet, or to press forward when there appears to 
be no comfort in sight. 


From my own personal experience, I can say I 
know I am happier and my children are happier 
when I am busy taking part in my society and 
world--drawing my spiritual strength from the 
scriptures and the principles of truth taught in 
the church, yés--but pitching in, serving 
others, helping to make the wheels turn in the 
larger setting which defines my life. 


At one time in America, women were genuine 
workers who contributed to our way of life. 
They canned, quilted, kneaded, and actually 
produced because it all really had to be done. 
Today, there is other work that really needs to 
be done. The work is different, but we want to 
do our part! We want to make a healthy, peace- 
ful, beautiful life for our children and their 
children, as well as the children of others. 

I hope the church will challenge us to prepare, 
to emerge, and to contribute! 


The subject for the next Sisters Speaker 
column, as announced in the last issue, is as 
follows: "We would like you to share with us 
the thoughts, insights, and feelings you have 
as a result of having handicapped members in 
your family. Consider those things you would 
like others to know about the experience that 
you think would help them deal more sensi-~ 
tively and helpfully with you and your family. 
Include any suggestions as to how Church pro- 
grams could be adapted to your needs." We 
would like your responses by April 20. 


JRD 


seventeen-year-old was a "woman"; I, a girl. 

She had an edge on me with her secret knowledge 
and her automatically assumed role that did not 
have to be justified. I, on the other hand, had 
and still have to justify my very being. I have 
to define myself in roles other than wife and 
mother. I usually do it by my vocation or my 
current avocation--"Hi, I'm Kay. I take a 
photography class."" I have also tried to justi- 
fy myself by providing myself with the accrue- 
ments of marriage: buying a house, planting 
gardens, painting things, and pretending my 
house is a home. 


In trying to justify my existence, I have not 
found much support in the Church organization. 
Although grateful for scraps tossed the singles’ 
way in recent conference talks when a sentence 
suggests that the Church remembers the singles 
I note that with the exception of organizing has 
singles wards and older YSI groups. ao ae hare 
been done to actually confront the singles a . 
The Relief Society Board, for example, still in- 
sists that 150 single women in my ward have a 
monthly Mother Education class. I continue to 
feel angry and sadly disappointed that I will 
have to wait for the Church to expand its vision. 


Perhaps that fourth g'--"goony"'--fairly 
well sums up the other three. My background, my 
beliefs, my service to others, my educational 
goals, my life's view have been so formed since 
before birth that I have chosen to be--per- 
haps could not be anything other than--a Mor- 
mon. For me, to be a single Mormon woman isa ( 
painful experience; to be an intelligent, single 
Mormon woman is an illogical experience; to be 
an older, intelligent, single Mormon woman 1s an 
almost hopeless uphill battle. 


Kay Senzee 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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iling in 


Two years ago in Cache Valley, Utah, itin- 
erant balloonists inflated their balloon in a 
mall parking lot and sailed off over the valley. 
I was mesmerized. As a photographer, the 
beauty of the balloon enchanted me; as an earth- 
bound mortal, the lure of free flight captivated 
me. But I didn't know any balloonists, so the 
possibility of ever going aloft seemed remote. 


Then last winter my son, Gabriel, became in- 
terested in hot air balloons for a science proj- 
ect. We contacted Drew Brisbane, manager of Ad-~ 
ventures Aloft in Napa Valley, who told me that 
they flew every day, weather permitting, and 
that we were welcome to come and observe or to 
book a flight. The prices staggered me: $75 
per person for the champagne flight; $100 per 
person for the champagne-brunch flight. Re- 
signed to remaining earth-bound, I was delighted 
when Drew offered to take us up in return for my 
writing an article for Exponent II. 


Ballooning is like sailing in air. Air cur- 
rents flow at different speeds and directions 
at different altitudes. The balloon is 
"steered" by moving it up and down in the air 
to catch different currents. To make the bal- 
loon rise, the air inside is heated with a pro- 
pane burner. To make it come down, the air is 
allowed to cool, or (for more rapid descent) 
vented out through a valve in the top of the 
balloon. The pilot chooses a course by being 
familiar with the direction and velocity of 
the winds at different altitudes, 


Since air currents generally flow in a con- 
stant direction, ballooning is a one-way trip. 
A chase truck with a ground crew follows the 
balloon to help pack up the balloon and drive 
pilot and passengers back to the take-off loca- 
tion, where a champagne toast is shared. This 
custom comes from the early days of ballooning 


dir 


in France, when the balloonist carried cham- 
pagne to appease angry farmers in whose fields 
he had landed. 


The day of our flight dawned clear and calm. 
Cathy Bixler, Drew's student, was the co-pilot 
and actually did most of the flying. We all 
helped lay out the balloon. Cathy checked the 
burner and mounted it in place on the gondola, 
then attached the lines which connect the gon- 
dola to the balloon and made sure the crown 
line, which operates the valve in the top of 
the balloon, was properly positioned. Gabriel 
helped hold the "skirt" open as cold air was 
blown inside to inflate the balloon. 


As it inflated, the balloon stirred and 
swelled like a colorful beast awakening. The 
transformation of a length of inert cloth into a 
fully inflated balloon is a magical sight. With 
the gondola on its side, Cathy brought the bal- 
loon to life with a mighty blast of flame. As 
the air inside heated, the balloon rose majesti- 
cally erect, ready to fly. We clambered into 
the gondola, breathless with excitement. 


Truth compels me to admit that--quite unex- 
pectedly--I was scared to death at first. I 
had been too enthralled with the beauty of the 
balloon to consider being frightened. The small 
size of the gondola was a trifle disconcerting, 
but its size didn't daunt me until we were as- 
cending and it was swaying freely. I realized 
there wasn't a thing keeping me from falling 
out but common sense. I clung resolutely to 
one of the uprights and firmly ignored the roar- 
ing of the propane burner which loudly and 
nervewrackingly destroyed my preconception of a 
silent, peaceful flight. To my relief, once we 
had achieved altitude, the burner had to be 
used only sporadically. I quickly became accus- 
tomed to the gentle motion of the gondola and 
began truly enjoying the flight. 





Pictures in the New Year 


There is no sensation comparable to ascending 
in a balloon. There is no sense of acceleration 
as there is in an airplane. Instead, the bal— 
loon gently drifts up and away. I felt be- 
witched, enchanted, anachronistic--as though I 
had wandered into a fairy tale. The landscape 
below glowed in the early morning light and 
the Emerald City of Oz might have been just over 
the next knoll. 


"Flight" seems almost a misnomer. It's more 
like floating than flying. The balloon is like 
an iridescent cloud in harmony with the wind 
and sky. We skimmed the tops of trees and vine- 
yards, snooped in backyards, startled unwary mo- 
torists, spied small animals dodging through the 
fields, waved and talked to people on the 
ground, then soared so high that we could see 
San Francisco, more than sixty miles away, The 
journey had a whimsical quality because we 
didn't know our destination until it was time 
to land. 


All too soon it was time to return to earth. 
To our delight, but the frustration of the pi- 
lot, a vagrant ground breeze kept foiling her 
approach. After several thwarted attempts to 
position the balloon, she finally dropped a line 
to the waiting chase crew who towed us to where 
she wanted to land. 


Exhilarated by the flight, we drove back to 
our point of origin where Drew toasted us with 
these words: "The wind has welcomed you with 
softness. The sun has blessed you with warm 
hands. You've flown so high and so well that 
the Gods join you in laughter, and have set you 
gently back again into the loving arms of Mother 
Earth." 


Robin Hammond 
Vallejo, California 
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Gossip 





And so the Old Year has gone, and the New Year 
ushered in. The last swirl of the wings of old 
'77 has died away, and we stand in the dim, misty 
dawn of the opening year. How many buried ho’ es 
how many bitter tears, how many aching HEARS. : 
have seared and blistered the pages of the book 
now closed forever. And yet, methinks I see, in 
the faint morning light, four figures, with faces 
turned to the future, awaiting the events which 
are coming with stealthy steps. 


4 The first is an old man, bent and worn. His 
“im, aged eyes are lifted, with scarcely a pass- 
me interest to the scene which daily unfolds to 
her Saze. His face is patient and sad. His 

rt echoes not hope, but to die, and that in 
ee By his side stands a woman whose digni- 
a the ag Sind tO form denote her the wife 
said citi almly and serenely she looks for- 

» for she has been so purified by trials and 

Sweetened by adversity, that her conscience is 
like a spring of clear water. She hath taught 
her children righteousness and surrounded om 
with the atmosphere of truth. The third fig- 


ure in the group, with restless feet and eager 


eyes, scans the distant horizon with hope, not 
fear; with confidence, not doubt. The curving, 
melting outlines of her form bespeak the maiden, 
whose first sweet flush of youth has not yet been 
weighted with care, or saddened with grief. Her 
dreams are sweet, but pity 'tis they're mostly 
dreams! but who can tell? beneath the sparkling, 
dancing surface may be the grandest possibilities 
of rich, ripe fruits. Clinging to her arm, a 
little child with uplifted eyes and smiling lips 
looks bravely forward. With the blank patience 
of childhood he calmly awaits the day, when time 
shall usher in the life which the future holds 
for him. He simply knows that all his wants 


shall be supplied; and cares but little for the 
rest. 


Do ye not see some one of these four pictures, 
framed in your hearts and homes? And if ye do, 
seek with love to comfort and aid the faltering 
Steps of age; lift some of the burdening cares of 
Tipe maturity; guide the steps of wayward youth; 
and teach by example, and engrave upon the mind 
of rosy childhood Divine Truth. 

Woman's Exponent 
1 January 1877 


I have been wanting to write a piece for your 
paper for a long time, but have never set my mind 
to it until now. I have chosen for my subject 
Gossip. What good does gossiping do those who 
practice it? No good whatever, but injures both 
the character of the one who gossips, and the 
character of the persons of whom evil is spoken. 
For instance, we hear some very bad report of one 
of our friends, and the first person we see or 
meet, we will tell them this story that we have 
heard, and they will at once believe every word 
of it, and perchance they will go and tell it 
to some of their friends, and it will spread in 
this way until it gets circulated all over and 
round about, and perhaps there is not a word of 
truth in it; and when that person hears of it to 


whom it pertains, they will feel very bad about 


it, and if they can find out the person who start- 


ed such a report, it will cause a hatred between 
them which can never afterwards be overcome, and 
they will be enemies instead of friends. If all 
take that course it will cause a disunion instead 
of a union. If we all desire to be friends, sis- 
ters and brothers, we must commence at once and 
Stop gossiping. 


Miss Hannah M. Nixon 
Woman's Exponent 
28 February 1878 
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Exponent II 


ee 
Up from Depression—Again 


Dear Sisters, I have chosen not to spend my 
life in depression. However, the continuing 
struggle of my life will be the battle with 
depression. This realization has come slowly, 
and not without bitterness, for this trial 
has at different times threatened not only my 
sanity and the security of my family but, in 
its worst moments, my very life. Still, there 
is relief in acknowledging an enemy--an enemy 
I have chosen to fight. 


Two years ago, I was a participant on KSL's 
documentary "Mormon Women and Depression." I 
had volunteered to be interviewed because of 
my strong feelings on the subject of depression, 
I had discussed these feelings with Louise Degn, 
the producer of the documentary, the day an 
earlier version of the show was abruptly can- 
celled due, many Suspect, to corporate cold 
feet at KSL. By agreeing to be part of the 
second version that was actually aired, I 
ceased to be a "closet crazy," and began to 
become somebody else: a richer person and, 

I surely hope, a wiser one. 


An hour before "Mormon Women and Depression" 
aired, I received a telephone call from Louise, 
She asked if I would mind if the station re- 
leased my phone number and address to any viewer 
who might request it. I hooted at the thought 
anyone might want to come to me for help and 
laughingly gave my permission. Then I went back 
to biting my nails as I waited for the show to 
begin. Now, over two years later, my husband 
Ron and I wonder what the losses or gains might 
have been had I chosen to be less available-- 
and thus less vulnerable. 


My personal involvement with Many sisters in 
this valley, and with others around the country, 
has been a source of tremendous highs and lows 
for me as, I'm sure, it has been for the others 
who were interviewed. Oh, the outpourings of 
heartache from those who thought they were "the 
only one"! What relief they felt at hearing our 
experiences and feeling that it was "acceptable" 
to speak of their own. 


Among the early happy experiences was a 
call from Mary. The first time she had 
called, she had been alone for many days, for 
an aspect of her illness was a sudden fear of 
driving. She consented to let me take her to 
the local community mental health center and 
was admitted to the hospital the next day, 
suffering from depression and severe malnu- 
trition. ("I'm old," she said, "and I just 
don't seem to be hungry.'"') Mary's recovery 
began almost immediately, and that second 
call a few weeks later was to tell me that 
she was working part-time, was gaining weight, 
and was getting better. 


From my experiences with women like Mary, 
I feel compelled to mention briefly my deep 
frustration with well-meaning, but poorly- 
informed Church leaders on the subject of 
depression. For instance, Mary's bishop told 
her to stop taking "all those drugs" (anti- 
depressants!). Following his advice sent her 
into a brief but terrible downspin. Her Re- 
lief Society president told her that she 
should not expect help from the ward if she 
couldn't manage to attend her meetings! There 
was a Relief Society president who thought her 
job was to hold meetings! (And Mary couldn't 
even drive then.) In another case, a young 
woman living in a ward where great emphasis 
was placed on large families became severely 
depressed over her inability to bear children. 
She was referred to Church Social Services for 
counselling, and the therapy was effective in 
reducing her anxiety. Months later she was 
denied the opportunity to adopt an available 
baby through that agency. The reason? She 
had been in therapy! Only the intervention of 
an infuriated bishop reversed that ugly mis- 
take. Fortunately, in my case and many others, 
church leaders have been understanding and 
supportive. How I wish it were true of all. 


So often I am involved as a listener during 
crisis times, but seldom do I learn the out- 
come as I did in Mary's case. I try to feel 
that when the calls stop coming, the need has 
been transferred to competent help nearer by. 
And, albeit wistfully, I try to let go. 


Letting go is not always easy, however, I 
have been in therapy again, and this time it 
has been to help me deal with the pressure I 
suddenly felt from being a "resource."" I wasn't 
letting go. I couldn't keep my mind off my 
"wounded birds," as Ron called them. I was 
spending hours on the phone. (I still spend 
hours on the phone; I hope they are more con- 
structive hours now!) 


At the very nadir of this second, less severe 
depression, I learned a lesson which continues 
to light my life. One day I answered the phone 
as usual, and the conversation began, as had so 
many others, with muffled sobs, then gulps to 
gain control. "Sounds like you're having a 
hard time," I said quietly. A young mother was 
close to suicide; she had the pills in her hand. 
On finding that she was alone with her babies 
and unable or unwilling to contact her therapist, 
I threw instructions to my big girls on the care 
of my little one, and ran. 


Sue was addicted to valium, her method of 
dealing (or rather, not dealing) with her de- 
pression. She got it through fifteen different 
doctors, only three of whom had ever seen her. 
Her social worker/therapist, who didn't recog- 
nize the depression, was treating her unsuccess- 
fully for drug addiction. Her husband Stayed 
away much of the time, but when he was home, 
he abused her. The tiny children were being 
neglected by a mother who adored them, but 
could not cope with them. 


Into all this came Janet Barker, crusader, 
determined to manage them all. During the 
next two hellish weeks, my children were 
dragged to Sue's house, left alone for short 
periods, or with a sitter for longer ones 
while I tried to help out. My husband seldom 
saw me. My therapist was totally fed up with 
me, and reminded me wearily of my goals of 
"disengaging" and "setting priorities." 


Late one night I sat in the wreck of my 
kitchen, my head in my hands. A friend out 
jogging saw the lights and slipped in the 
back door. Even before she had cleared off 
a chair to sit down, I was spilling it all. 
Linda listened. Then, reaching across the 
table, she took my hand and said, "When you 
have done all you can, can't you trust the 
Lord to send someone else to carry the burden?" 
I wept that I didn't know when I was allowed 
to say I had done enough. Gentle Linda, tilt- 
ing her head towards the sounds of still-awake 
children in bed and glancing around that truly 
dreadful kitchen, said, "I think you can know. 
Trust Him." 


I did take my problem to the Lord that night. 
It was a pitiful little prayer: “Oh Father, 
I've tried so hard and I can't make it better. 
Sue is still hurting. Her family is hurting, 
and now my family is hurting, too. Please, she 
needs a better helper." 


The next evening Sue called to tell me that 
at a meeting of an organization to which they 
both belonged, a young woman psychiatrist 
walked up to Sue, introduced herself, and said, 
"I think you are having a hard time." Sue 
became her patient, and depression was diag- 
nosed for the first time as the cause of the 
drug problem. Sue's real help had arrived. 


From this experience, I learned that I was 
not indispensable, but that I was valuable, 
and that my prayers were heard. It is a lesson 
I try to remember each time I attempt to carry 
too heavy a load, 


Priorities. Through a short, cherished 
visit with Sister Barbara Smith, I learned 
about both priorities and personal stewardship. 
She has given me permission to share these 
thoughts. In answer to a question of hers, I 
spoke of my own fairly recently acquired per- 
ception of life in the Church as an experience 
which differs greatly from individual to indi- 
vidual. There are certain touchpoints for us 
all--baptism, temple marriage, and raising chil- 
dren, should these blessings be ours--but in 
spite of these similarities, there are vast 
areas for exercising our differences. I 





quoted a non-LDS psycholo i 

the pressures in our church were nee vena 1 
that is, they don't come from above--but = 
horizontal--"We do it to each other." Sister 
Smith nodded vigorously, and to illustrate 
that point told of an experience she had had 
at a quilt show on the west coast, One of 

the LDS women had won many prizes. When Sister 
Smith complimented the woman on her works of 
art, she answered modestly that she "just told 
all the women that they could do the same 
thing." Barbara Smith replied.that she must 
Stop saying these things; that these talents 
had been perfected since childhood, and indeed 
all the women could not do the same thing. She 
then made a statement that seems so very signi- 
ficant. She said she "wished the women of the 
Church could rejoice in the accomplishments of 
their sisters without feeling that they must do 
the same thing." I wish our Relief Society 
lessons would spread this idea to everybody. 


I truly believe that somewhere in the miser- 
able progress of this illness called depression 
many, if not most of us, make a decision. We 
fight for our sanity, however feeble our weaponry. 
Perhaps we come to terms with what we must do 
alone, and lean on others for the various helps 
that are available. The joyous day will come 
when lessons learned in bitter heartache will 
make us strong for another's sake. Is not the 
bearing of one another's burdens the essence of 
what Christ teaches? Others, not all well known 
to me at the time, have taught me this. They 
have chosen to love me when I was least lovable, 
to listen when I was least coherent, and to pray 
for me when I would not pray for myself, — 


I would like to share an experience in which 
one sister helped bear my burden at a critical 
time. This experience is so sacred to me that 
should you wish to speak of it with me, I might 
be unable to repeat it. Less than a year ago, 
I was faced with an overwhelming grief, partly 
of my own making. So deep was the ensuing de- 
pression that the old thoughts of Suicide, so 
long suppressed, dominated my mind. As I drove 
home from work one Friday noon in bitter sad- 
ness, I told the Lord that I had enough pills 
to bring about my death, and that if by four 
o'clock, an hour before Ron came home, no one 
had called or come to me, I would take them 
all, and leave my husband to explain to the 
children that I had died in my sleep. 


My decision made, I felt calm, and in the 
hours until four deliberately avoided thoughts 





of precious ones. At 3:55 my telephone rang. 
It was my dear friend, Marian, who almost never 
calls long distance, and never during the day. 
She said simply, "Little sister, I've just been 
on my knees about you."' The floodgates opened, 
the grief poured out and was shared, and the 
healing began. 


ad, "Nobody knows himself un- 
a iie cee face to face with calamity. 
It is only in crises that we learn our true 
identity, and many a man has gone through life 
thinking he was strong, when he was only safe." 
At the beginning of this article, I said that 
I acknowledge depression as my enemy. I also 
acknowledge my Heavenly Father as my strength. 
Although I am certainly not recommending that 
anyone test the Lord as I did, nor would I do 
so again myself, I will never doubt, after 
this experience, that my Savior loves me--what- 
ever my state of worthiness, I must continue 
on, as must we all. Bless you, my sisters, who 
live with heartache deeper and more logical 
than my own. May we perceive our true identi- 
ties, accept growth, and find peace. 


Janet Freeman Barker 
Sandy, Utah 
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Depression Buts and Rebuts 


Producer-writer Louise Degn and cameraman- 
editor Bob Greenwell collaborated on KSL-TV's 
landmark documentary, "Mormon Women and Depres- 
sion," broadcast February 17, 1979. They ex- 
plored these questions: 


1) What is depression? 

2) Why do Mormon women get depressed? 

3) Do Mormon women get depressed more than 
other women? 

4) Is there anything in Mormonism that helps 
overcome depression? 

5) How can depression be prevented and 
treated? 


The March-April 1979 issue of Sunstone re- 
ported enthusiastically, "The program generated 
overwhelming response from viewers--nearly 100 
percent positive."2 Apparently Sunstone heard 
predominantly from those who, like myself, were 
impressed by the journalistic integrity of the 
piece as well as the candor of the women who 
consented to speak about their depressions on 
camera. 


Sunstone's sample is misleading, however. 
Everyone was not favorably impressed. General 
Relief Society President Barbara Smith previewed 
the show with two other General Board members. 
She complained that the program "left the im- 
pression Mormon women have only two alternatives: 
to leave the LDS Church or to seek help from a 
psychiatrist.""3 More recently, General Board 
members have worried that Degn and Greenwell's 
documentary has popularized depression. I have 
heard it spoken of as the "fashionable illness" 
for Mormon women to have. 


If depression is fashionable or media-induced, 
my little Danish great-grandmother, hospitalized 
with it in 1890, was ahead of her time. So was 
her daughter, and her daughter, and now me. 


My father and my grandfather died in May and 
June of 1976. I sought professional help for my 
limitless grief in March 1977. The psychiatrist 
diagnosed and treated me for two illnesses: 
severe grief reaction and "endogenous" or gene- 
tically inherited depression. By the time the 
Aopmenetinrm Svcumentary aired carly in 1979, I , 
had progressed through my grief, learned to man- 
age life without anti-depressants, and written 
the first draft of this article. 


: That first draft was an angry, vitriolic 
diatribe, a collection of horror stories about 
insensitivity and indifference towards people 








with psychic pain. Five revisions later, I 
think--and hope!--it is devoid of much of the 
hurt and rancor I felt in the first version, 

I needed time to work through my pain and anger. 


Although this article is a frank discussion 
of Mormons and mental health, I do not wish to 
represent Utah Mormons as being either more 
ignorant or more aware of basic mental health 
precepts than persons elsewhere. On a Phil 
Donahue show televised October 10, 1979, in 
which he mediated a discussion among women who 
had recovered from suicide attempts or alco- 
holism, one of the survivors stated that our 
society has failed to develop guidelines 
towards achieving "basic psychological first 
aid." It was the consensus of the guest expert 
and other panelists on the show that since so 
few of us have any understanding of emotional 
illness, our primary obligation is to get pro- 
fessional help for those who need it. 


My purpose in this article is to offe: i- 
dence that myths about depressive zane si 
abound in Zion. I wish to discuss instances 
of 1) well-intentioned local leaders who preach 
and perpetuate half truths; 2) members who per- 


ceive depression as evidence of sin; 3) local 
leaders who seem more concerned with duties 
than with human needs; and 4) leaders who di- 
vulge privileged information about ill ward 
members. 


1) We need to question and correct local leaders 
who preach and perpetuate mental health 
"half-truths." - ‘ 

A Relief Society president addressed the sub- 
ject of depression among Mormon women at an 
opening social in September 1979. She attempted 
to refute the "charges" made in Degn and Green- 
well's documentary. I took these notes as she 
spoke: 


1) When we get depressed, we tend to slow 
down. We even stop praying! 


2) But we can't quit. We can overcome 
depression if we will try to be of ser- 
vice to others. 


3) How can anyone come to Relief Society and 
be depressed when the Spirit of the Lord 
is here in such great abundance? 


I was saddened and disheartened by her com- 
ments, for they emphasized the great distance 
between her perception of depression as a "mood" 
and my experience with an illness severe enough 
to cause me to contemplate suicide. 


Other depressives share my feeling that it 
would be psychologically preferable to be a 
diabetic, or to have any other chronic ill- 
ness. ~The diabetic is not expected to assume 
guilt for having contracted his disease. 
Somehow, the depressive is. Neither is the 
diabetic exhorted to cease experiencing his 
illness during church meetings. The depressive 
struggles just as valiantly against his illness 
as the diabetic does, whether or not he is in 
church, whether or not the Spirit is manifest 
Yet the depressive labors under an additional 
burden of guilt. 


No one advises the diabetic that he/she will 
recover if only he/she will try to render ser- 
vice. Why, then, is this panacea applied to 
depressed persons? Why such precious little 
recognition among our leaders that depression 
can be and ofttimes is as severe and life- 
threatening a disease as diabetes or cancer? 


While I do not deny the therapeutic value 
inherent in rendering service, I do resent the 
inference that depressives are merely preoccu- 
pied with their problems and will begin to re- 
cover when they begin to think of others. Per- 
haps it is time for Mormon women to begin think- 
ing of themselves and their needs as a priority 
or condition upon which their mental health and 
thus their families' happiness depends. 


2) We need to challenge existing perceptions of 
mental illnesss as evidence of guilt or sin. 


In March 1979, an active sister in a neighbor- 
ing ward bore her testimony, making specific 
reference to the peace of mind she felt as she 
watched the depression documentary. She stated 
that she felt protected against depression be- 
cause of her obedience to the counsels of the 
prophet, President Spencer W. Kimball. She im- 
plied that it is impossible to be two things at 
once: one cannot be depressed while he or she 
is obedient. 


I took emphatic exception to her remarks at the 
time and find that they still offend me. But if 
there is one principle I have learned in coping 
with depression, it is that I must respect her 
perception of reality™4s much as I do my own. 

She apparently does enjoy a very real sense of 
peace and security, and feels no fear of depres- 
sion. 


I question, however, whether her peace of 
mind is necessarily the direct result of her 
personal righteousness and obedience to the 
Prophet's counsel. If so, why is she immune 
while I am not? Is there a direct correlation 
between freedom from disease and personal right- 
eousness? Is illness a consequence of or punish- 
ment for sin? 


My reaction to this sister is similar to 
that of Dr. Libby Hirsch, a Mormon psychiatrist, 
who rebutted a Relief Society leader's state- 
ment that "Women who get depressed just do not 
have a testimony" with, 


"Once my blood cools, I can only hope to find 
this leader, vicariously at least, to confront 
her with the absolute incompatibility of her 


statement with Church teachings."3 


Despite the setbacks invincible sisters such 
as these deal me, I have worked through my ill- 
ness to the point of acceptance. It has taken 
years. Even though I am a "reformed" S= 
sive, I still possess the same personality traits 
and chromosomes that made me a depressive in the 
first place. Contrary to what many ogee 
think, depression is not a sinful or guilty 
state one can repent from, but is instead a dis- 
ease one can learn and recover from. 


Although I cannot change the reality of my 
endogenous or intrinsic and inherited depres- 
sions, I have done all I can to repent of the 
unkindness I have inflicted or allowed others 
to inflict on me. I have been blessed many 
times during the course of my illness and sub- 
sequent treatment, and have received the com- 
forting assurance that, like Joseph in Liberty 
Jail, "all these things shall give thee experi- 
ence, and shall be for thy good." (D & C 122:7) 


3) Local leaders sometimes need reminding that 
human needs are more important than church 
callings. 


During the four short months my father lived 
after removal of a brain tumor in 1976, my visit- 
ing teachers questioned me uneasily. How was I 
handling his terminal illness? I could not give 
them a glib nor an entirely honest answer. 


The senior partner's method of offering 
sympathy was to relate several first-hand ac- 
counts of cancer-related deaths she had known. 
I became so distraught after one particular 
visit that I called the junior partner, who was 
a friend, and cried, "The visits aren't helping 
me cope. Please don't come anymore unless you 
can help me." 


I was angry and in pain, and had two tiny 
children, a critically ill father, and a devas- 
tated family to care for. In spite of my right- 
eous indignation, I compromised my integrity, 
swallowed my pride, and wrote a note of abject 
apology. In future visits I was careful to 
spare them my deep and terrible grief. But I 
am still angry that I had to meet their needs, 
when my pain and my needs should have been their 
priority. 


Of course, Latter-day Saints are human and 
often ill-equipped to deal with such problems. 
We have, nevertheless, been given correct prin- 
ciples in the expectation that we will learn to 
govern ourselves correctly. We have, for in- 
stance, been given sound mental health guide- 
lines in the form of Alma's words regarding the 
baptismal covenant. We have all covenanted to 
render unconditional love to one another through 
the ordinance of baptism: 


+ + + and now, as ye are desirous to come in- 
to the fold of God, and to be called his people, 
and are willing to bear one another's burdens, 
that they may be light; 

Yea, and are willing to mourn with those 
that mourn; yea, and comfort those that stand 
in need of comfort, and to stand as witnesses 
of God at all times... 

Now I say unto you, if this be the desire of 
your hearts, what have you against being bap- 
tized . . . ? (Mosiah 18:8-10) 


My husband experienced another incident illus- 
trating the tendency of some leaders to regard 
church callings as more pressing than human 
needs. He attended a ward welfare meeting in 
his capacity at the time of deacon's quorum ad- 
visor, A sister in the ward, the mother of four, 
was experiencing severe depression, and had re- 
peatedly requested assistance from the Relief 
Society. She apparently had no extended family 
nearby to help her. 


During the course of the meeting, the Relief 
Society president declared that she was out of 
patience with this woman. She herself had 
learned to cope with anything! This careless 
statement angered my husband. He felt she should 
have responded with a more loving statement like, 
"I have learned to cope with all I have encoun- 
tered so far, but I have never had an illness 
like Sister So-and-so's." 


4) We must protest if leaders do not speak of 
ill ward members with respect and discretion. 


Shortly after a young family moved into my 
mother's ward across town, a Relief Society 


Cont. on p.15 
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Exponent II 





Helen Sekaquaptewa: 





One of the special guests at the Women's 
History Archives Symposium at BYU this year 
was Helen Sekaquaptewa, an eighty-two year 
old Hopi Indian woman from New Oraibi, Ari- 
zona. She was honored for contributing to- 
ward better understanding between two cul- 
tures. 


Because of her delightful personality 
and her willingness to share her personal 
experiences, Helen has become well-known as 
a spokeswoman for her tribe. She enjoys 
talking to the steady stream of visitors who 
come to her door because she has so much to 
tell about her Indian heritage, her unusual 
educational experiences, her insights and 
impressions of the "white man's world," her 
family and her conversion to the Mormon 
Church. 


She was not always so willing to talk 
about the past, however. Because early 
school teachers belittled the Indian culture, 
she was always hesitant to share her exper- 
iences with Anglos. It was not until she 
met the late Louise Udall in Phoenix, Arizona, 
who was then serving as president of a Lamanite 


Relief Society in Phoenix, that her fas- 
cinating story began to be told. Sister 
Udall encouraged Helen to preserve her per- 
sonal history for the benefit of future gen- 
erations. Off and on for the next ten years, 
the two women worked together on the project. 
The result was a book entitled Me and Mine, 


published by the University of Arizona Press 
in 1969. 


While many volumes have been written about 
the Hopi people, Helen's autobiography is 
unique. Written from a woman's point of view, 
the interesting narrative details many aspects 
of the culture that male scholars have neglec- 
ted or not fully appreciated. It is currently 
recognized as a valuable contribution to the 
history of the American Indian and has been 
used as a textbook in many high school and 
college classes across the country. 


Raised by very traditional Hopi parents, 
Helen was well schooled in the ways of her 
people. At an early age, however, she was 
literally carried away from her home by sol- 
diers and placed in a government boarding 
school against her parents' wishes. During 
thirteen years in the "white man's world," 
she became fluent in English and gained a 
desire to learn all she could about the new 
culture. She learned that there were many 
advantages in having an education, but she 
also learned a great deal about prejudice 
and injustice. Helen recalls the experience 
with sadness, but not bitterness: 


"At the time I just thought that since we 
were opposed to the government, we deserved 
to be treated as we were. But as I was 
growing up, I thought about it more in a 
grownup way and I thought, my, that wasn't 
right. Ityseemed like they treated us as if 
we were animals. We were so homesick, and 
they didn't have any kind of sympathy for 
us." 


As a young woman, Helen recognized that 
there was good and bad in both cultures. 
Her whole life, since that time, has been a 
determined effort to select the very best of 
he two worlds. She has great respect for 


Bridging Two Cultures 


her Indian heritage and, although she has 
rejected the rituals of her tribe's religion, 
she holds fast to the wise philosophies of 
her parents, She has adopted many things 
from the Anglo culture but refuses to be 
caught up in the worldliness that is so pre- 
valent among us. 


Helen and her husband, Emory, raised ten 
children, eight of their own and two foster 
boys. Many of the Sekaquaptewa children 
and grandchildren have made significant con- 
tributions to the growth and development of 
their people. One son, Abbott, currently 


serves as Chairman of the Hopi Tribe for the 
second time, 


Shortly after her conversion to the 
Church in 1953, Helen was set apart as the 
Relief Society President in the Oraibi 
area--even though she was the only member. 
Her eyes sparkle as she reminisces about her 
fifteen years in that position. Under diffi- 
cult circumstances, she walked mile after 
mile teaching homemaking skills and giving 
compassionate service, helping to uplift 
the Hopi women. 


The Church still struggles on the Hopi 
reservation, but Helen has remained a stal- 
wart in her small branch. Her age and arthri- 
tis prevent her from doing some of the things 
she would like to, but she is still involved 
in teaching. 


While I visited with Helen during her 

stay in Provo, I was reminded of President 
McKay saying, "The spirit never grows old. 

The body may not respond as it did, but the 
spirit, the uplift, the joy, the true inspira- 
tion of life, you may always have."' Helen 
Sekaquaptewa has it. She wins the heart of 
everyone who has the privilege of meeting her. 


"I could listen to you forever," I told 
her as we reluctantly ended our time together. 
She laughed--a special little laugh that con- 
tributes to her charm. "I know," she said. 
"Everyone tells me that." 


Colleen Helquist 
Orem, Utah 


Depression cont. 


counselor divulged in visiting teachers' report 
meeting that the mother in this family was an 
in-patient at Timpanogos Mental Health Center 

in Provo. My mother expressed her outrage after- 
wards, protesting to the Relief Society presi- 
dent that visiting teachers other than those 
assigned to that particular home had no business 
knowing such information. 


The president and the counselor were both 
surprised and dismayed that the revelation had 
offended. For whatever reasons, the young 
family left the ward shortly thereafter. 


My mother and I hope for the day when such 
announcements can be made across the pulpit 
because depression will be considered just 
like any other disease. We are very much aware, 
however, that the day is not yet. We are en- 
couraged in our hope by statements in the 
April 1980 issue of Utah Holiday: 


[LDS] Church Social Services has recently 
prepared a packet for priesthood leaders aimed 
at helping them understand the problem of sui- 
cide, and in turn helping those “who are poten- 
tially suicidal.” 

"po take seriously every suicidal threat, 
comment, or act," instructs the packet. "Sui- 
cide is no joke. Don't be afraid to ask if the 
person is really thinking about committing sui- 
cide." 

The material also instructs leaders not to 
assume that "time heals all wounds and every- 


thing will get better by itself." It also ad- 
vises leaders to "seek professional help as 
soon as possible."4 


While I am grateful for the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the packet, I am sorry it addresses 
itself to priesthood leaders alone. I had 
hoped, in fact, that Utah Holiday's information 
was wrong--until recently, when I tried in vain 
to locate a copy of the pamphlet among priest- 
hood leaders in my ward, Until then, I had 
entertained hope that the packet, meant to 
benefit the membership, would somehow reach the 
membership, for it seems to me that its applica- 
tion is "adapted to the capacity of the weak 
and weakest of all saints, who are or can be 
called saints." (D & C 89:3) 


I have put my concerns about depression in 
writing because I truly believe the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. I trust members and leaders alike 
to be committed to the concept of compassionate 
service. I believe that service based on "the 
pure love of Christ" is the most important func- 
tion of the priesthood and the sisterhood, and 
should not be relegated to lip service. 


I also feel that I cannot discuss shortcomings 
I see in Mormondom without first acknowledging 
my own. I have been guilty of a sin of omission. 
Four generations of women in my family have been 
“closet depressives." We have refused to articu- 
late our realities or "name" our illness publicly 
for fear of exposing ourselves or our families 


to ridicule and prejudice. If women like us 
had stepped forward earlier, it may have been 
possible to pool our knowledge and experiences, 
perhaps alleviating much suffering. 


It is my sincere and humble testimony that we 
all have much to learn. Like it or not, we have 
been warned through the medium of Degn and Green- 
well's fine documentary that none of us are ab- 
solved from complicity in inflicting sorrow or 
denying support to those of our fellows who 
suffer emotional illness. 


ck West 
Petrea Murdock 
American Fork, Utah 


KSL-TV News, "Mormon Women and Depression," 
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5. Jim Boardman, "Teen Pregnancies and Suicides: 
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Working Mothers 


Between 1950 and 1976 the number of women 
working outside the home in the United States 
has doubled. In 1976 5.6 million women with 
children under six were in the labor force. 
More than a third of women with children under 
three worked outside the home in 1976, and the 
percentage is expected to rise during this 
next decade. 


Many Latter-day Saints are among the number, 
working because they need the money or enjoy 
the challenge. Because Church leaders have ad- 
vised against outside employment, the working 
mother's position is fraught with tension. Fol- 
lowing are accounts of two working mothers and 
how they deal with their heavy schedules and the 
social pressure they feel. 


CLB 


Gini 


Leary 





Gini Leary, 32, is the divorced, female head 
of a household which includes her daughter Jenni- 
fer, 114, and her son Brian, 5. Gini, who was 
born in South Philadelphia and grew up in a 
Pennsylvania suburb, began a stormy marriage 
when she was 19. Her husband left her when she 
was 29, and her divorce was final last year. 


Gini joined the Church when she was 20. Al- 
though her husband did not join with her, she 
considers the Church a stabilizing influence in 
keeping her marriage together as long as it 
lasted. She has been very active in the Church, 
presently serves in the Primary, and has used her 
considerable artistic skills in teaching home- 
Doe tects SABSSe5, teying out and illustrating 
the stake monthly newsletter, and painting end- 
less roadshow scenery. 


The divorce settlement left Gini with the 
house and child support for two children. The 
first year alone she babysat for extra money, 
caring for other children at home. The second 
year, costs seemed to skyrocket, and babysitting 
was just not enough. She got a part-time job 
in a local department store for three hours a 
day in which she covered the lunch hours of Treg- 
ular employees, moving from department to de- 
partment as needed. She wanted to work more 
hours but was told she could not; she was over 
24 and the store did not want to pay into a pen- 
sion fund for her. The part-time job provided 
enough to pay the bills, but no extras. Gini 
closed off the upstairs of the house and turned 
down the heat to save money. 


Pneumonia was Gini's next obstacle. When she 
finally went to the doctor, he told her to take 
to her bed, and she was weak enough that she 
had to do it. She was down for two months. 

Ruth Smith, the ward Relief Society President 
began to pray that Gini would get a job, and she 
called around to find one for her. She arranged 
for Gini's training as a school bus driver. All 
last August, Gini practiced with the bus, and 
finally, just before school began in the fall, 
she got a run. She drives from 7 to 8:30 in-the 
morning and then again from 11:30 to 4. She 
likes driving the school bus, which carries 
eleven discipline problem kids to school each 
morning and also eleven preschoolers with learn- 
ing disabilities to their special classes. She 
thinks she might like to drive a public bus some- 
time, but has not yet applied for such a job 


Gini also got a part-time job at a card and 
gift shop, working all day Saturday and Sunday 
and several evenings a week. She worked about 
25 to 30 hours a week before Christmas and is 
now down to about half that. Again, this is a 
Permanent part-time job. 


A Gini says her children feel abandoned. During 
er marriage, she had always been around, because 
her husband had never wanted her to work. Now 
she is hardly ever there. Jennifer cares for 
Brian in the morning until she has to go to 
school. Then a neighbor comes over for half an 
hour or so. Brian goes to nursery school from 
11:15 to 4:15. In the evenings Jennifer again 
cares for her brother. Gini Says that the neigh- 
bors have been surprisingly helpful. If the 


children are scared, a neighbor welcomes them at 
her house. Gini says that the children seem to 
be learning independence. 


Gini says she hears a double message from 
Church leaders, who encourage mothers of young 
children to stay at home but do not offer any 
sustained help. She says that she cannot get 
help from the Church and keep her pride. The 
Church did pay an oil bill when she had pneumo- 
nia. She says she has been lectured on her 
responsibility to care for her family, but no 
practical options have been offered. The self- 
help schemes that would keep her at home do not 
pay enough to cover her bills. While she has a 
testimony of the Gospel and knows that it is 
true, she doesn't get to Church too often be- 
cause of her Sunday work. She feels great dis- 
approval from other members for working on Sun- 
day to meet her obligations. This relationship 
with Church members has been painful for her. 
She feels torn between being a good mother and 
church worker and a steady provider. 


Gini is not sure of the future. Sometimes 
she thinks in favor of remarriage, but she is 
frightened of that. A recent engagement fell 
through because of hesitation on both sides. 
With her part-time jobs she can now manage to 
pay her bills. She is saving to move to Flori- 
da or California, where she hopes the warm 
weather will prevent the winter illnesses she 
and her children are prey to. 


She would love to go to art school and de- 
velop some skills to enable her to get a job in 
an art field. Even if she did have the time and 
money for such a school those jobs pay poorly, 
particularly for beginners. If she had to do it 
all again, she says she would not have married 
so young or come to maturity without a saleable 
skill. She would also have divorced her hus- 
band sooner rather than hang on to an unsatis- 
factory marriage. She says that it is very hard 
to be thirty years old with nothing but ten 
years of housekeeping behind you. 


For the moment Gini seems to be in good shape. 
She is making enough money to manage on and is 
planning for the future. She owns a house she 
can either live in or sell for capital. She 
feels that her children are independent and 
secure despite her present circumstances. She 
hopes her situation will serve as a reminder 
that 8S% of American women have to support 
themselves at some time in their lives. 


Gini’s Week-Day Schedule 


5:00 am 
5:30 


Get up, shower and dress. 

Put laundry in washer. 

Eat breakfast. 

Read. 

Put clean clothes in dryer. 

Wake Jennie for school. 

Leave for bus lot. 

Start run. 

Get home and thank next door neigh- 
bor for staying with Brian so Jen- 
nie can catch her bus! 

Fold laundry, clean, do shop- 


6:15 am 
6:25 
6:30 
7:00 am 
8:45 am 


9:00 - 


11:00 am ping, get gas for car, handle cor- 
respondence and bills, get Brian cleaned 
and dressed and fed, read to Brian every| 
day and practice speech (he's not easy 


to understand), make any phone calls 
that have to be made, prepare library 
materials for Primary, etc., etc., (not 
all in the same day, of course). 

Take Brian to Day Care Center. 

Arrive back at bus lot. Leave on run 
immediately. 

Arrive back at lot--fill gas tank, 
punch out, thank God for another inter- 
esting day on the bus and pray the car 
will start. Pick up Brian. 

Arrive at home--eat a quick dinner, 
listen to kids talk about their day, 
dress for store. 

Leave for mall and job in card, gift 
and stationery store. 

Leave store. 

Get home. Pray with the kids before 
they go to bed. 

Go to bed. 





Jan 
Hansen 





Why have I chosen to raise a family and 
teach school simultaneously? I have some ec- 
onomic reasons: my husband has a new busi- 
ness. But there are a number of other reasons, 
too: 


1. I feel I do as much for my family's emo- 
tional, spiritual, and physical good as any 

good mother. My family comes first. Even 
though I don't make their clothes or make favors 
for Primary parties, those really have nothing 
to do with raising children. I resent the feel- 
ing from others that any mother who stays home 
with her children--even if she is an unaccom- 
plished, send-the-kids-out-to-play-for-hours } 
never-dressed-till-10 kind of person--is looked 
up to and revered as a "wonderful mother" who 

is dedicating herself to her children. Mean- 
while I try to have well-trained, loved, adjusted 
kids and a clean house, and yet I am immediately 
labeled as a "bad mother" because I work outside 
the home. 


2. I am organized and work constantly to im- 
prove. When I am home all the time, I haven't 
enough to do. The hobby I have chosen these 
past few years has been my job--school teaching. 


3. I spend quality time with my kids and make 
most choices to be with them. 


4. I pray a lot about what I am doing and try 
to live by the Spirit. I feel good about what 

I am doing, but don't feel I can say that in re- 
sponse to the snide remarks I get--"'You haven't 
gone back to work, have you? What about your 
poor children?" 


5. I give 100% at work, using every minute for 
preparation and correcting. As soon as school 
is out, I pick up the kids and become wife and 
mother, never to think about school again until 
morning. I never leave the school building 
without completing my plans for the next day. 


I chose a babysitter near my school so the 
kids and I can have that thirty minutes each way 
together for singing, nursery rhymes, finger 
plays, or talk about the day. When we arrive 
home we work on our interests together. I play 
the piano; they dance and sing. 


I like to jog. For me, it is a necessity for 
energy and tension release. Twice a week I bun- 
dle the kids up with me and off we go with the 
stroller. I teach the kids the value of nature, 
exercise, and fun in the outdoors. I run twice 
on weekends alone and maybe once during the week. 


Dinner is simple. My daughter has been set- 
ting the table since she was two. We do only 
play-work and vacuuming during the afternoon. 


Bedtime takes about an hour every night, and 
we do not rush it. We put the kids to bed later 
than most people do because we figure they can 
Nap at the sitter's. They are usually asleep by 
9:30 p.m. My husband and I make it a rarely 
broken rule not to leave the kids tended during 
the week except to go to the temple once a month. 


From 9:30-11 pm means cleaning done on sched- 
ule and done hard and fast. 11-11:30 is my 
precious reading time, including one chapter a 
night in the scriptures. 


On Saturdays I grocery shop about 8, before 
the kids are up. On this day I visit and teach, 
take voice lessons, prepare Church work, and take 
family outings, Saturday night is our weekly 
date and my husband and I guard and cherish it. 


Sundays are family days, anticipated for 
change and rejuvenation. I faithfully observe 
the Sabbath because I couldn't feel right 
about working and then claiming Sunday for keep- 
ing up. 


I have attempted to reach a balance which 
I can feel is right for me and my family. I 
guess my use of time is based on this principle 
--"Have a lot to do, and thrive on that." 


Jan Hansen 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Primary Problems in a 
Primary history 


Carol Cornwall Madsen and Susan Staker Oman, 
Sisters and Little Saints: one Hundred Years 
of Primary, Salt Lake City: Deseret Book Com- 
pany, 1979, 


In detailing the story of the Primary organi- 
zation, Carol Madsen and Susan Oman have pio- 
neered neglected territory in church history. 
They have produced a clearly written, solidly 
researched, attractively illustrated book which 
is too sophisticated to be a Standard church book 
yet too cautious to satisfactorily handle the 
challenging issues which it almost inadvertently 
raises. We should be pleased that they have 
given us such a sturdy loaf of Mormon bread. It 
is too bad they didn't also give us a knife with 
which to cut it, 


As a compilation of facts, the book should 
nourish new work in Mormon women's history as 
well as help substantiate older interpretations, 
The early chapters support the conclusions of 
Maureen Ursenbach Beecher and Jill Mulvay Derr 
about the central position of Eliza R. Snow in 
the pioneer church. Aurelia Spencer Rogers pro- 
posed the Primary but Eliza was its real mother. 
The first units were organized under Relief So- 
ciety authority, "without priesthood assistance," 
the authors note, though "priesthood approval 
was necessary." Eliza not only called but set 
apart the first stake and ward Primary leaders, 
apparently acting under her authority as the 
head of all the women of Zion. This quasi- 
ecclesiastical role for the Relief Society seems 
to have died with Eliza. In the next generation 
the Primary, now separate from its parent organi- 
zation, struggled to define itself against two 
other developing programs--the Sunday School and 
the weekday Religion Class, both organized by 
the priesthood. 


From 1880 to 1939 the Primary was led by 
Louie B, Felt and her close friend and housemate, 
May Anderson. The relationship between these 
two women recalls more famous sororial bonds 
among nineteenth century women--Susan Anthony and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, for example, or Jane 
Addams and Ellen Starr. Sisters Felt and Ander- 
son exemplified the era of women's clubs and 
settlement houses. Childless, they mothered the 
children of an urbanizing Deseret. They explored 
the implications of the kindergarten movement, 
studied the works of education reformers like 
G. Stanley Hall, and eventually extended their 
work into social services, establishing the 
Latter-day Saints Children's Home and Day Nur- 
sery (later to be the Primary Children's Hospi- 
tal). Like other public-spirited women of their 
age, they also accepted gender stereotypes. 

When the church adopted the national scouting 
program in 1913, the brethren transferred twelve 
and thirteen year old boys to the MIA, Girls of 
the same age stayed behind, According to Madsen 
and Oman, "Most Primary leaders, along with the 
brethren, felt that it would not be proper to 
allow such young girls to go out in the evenings." 
May Anderson developed the Seagull program to 
compensate these girls for having "to remain 
with the children." (Until a few months ago, 
girls still moved into MIA on different terms 
than boys.) To most of us, this generation of 
leaders is unknown, yet they obviously shaped 
the church which we inherited. 


Readers of Sisters and Little Saints will find 
much more to think about in this richly detailed 
history. Unfortunately, they will receive little 
help in focusing and interpreting what they 
learn. Despite its strengths, the book is con- 
ceptually muddled. Were the two authors at odds 
with each other? Or were both minds caught be- 
tween a Latter-day Saint's need to see purpose 
and direction in God's church and a historian's 
awareness of conflict, compromise, and indirec- 
tion in an institution which is also human? 


The Table of Contents is committed to the 
Saint's version of the story. With only slight 
paraphrasing, the chapter titles can be strung 
together as a narrative of the onward-and-upward 
progress of the Primary: The organization was 
founded in 1878. During the next decade it 
expanded under stake leadership until between 
1890 and 1913 the General Board found its place. 


In the next ten years the" organization defined 
its role, finally coming of age in the years 
1925-1940. The three years after 1940 were 
transition years leading to expanding horizons 
from 1943-1951, 


Given the progressive conception implied in 
such phrases, it is rather startling to see 
Chapter Seven, "Expanding Horizons,'t followed by 
Chapter Eight, "Going Up Against a Stone Wall" 
Ironically, the latter title comes from a state- 
ment which President LaVern W, Parmley made in 
1952 when Scouting became a part of the Primary 
Program. She was commenting on the wide respon- 
sibilities of the organization in those years: 


When I think of the Children's Friend, the 
Primary Hospital, and all the Primary programs, 
and now to have four years of Scouting, that's 
a big responsibility. .. . It's just like go- 
ing up against a stone wall, 


Yet the "stone wall" most apparent in the story 
of Sister Parmley's administration represented 
loss of responsibility rather than expansion, as 
this and the following chapter demonstrate, By 
1970, "lesson writing and teacher training were 
being developed and coordinated by general 
Church committees, and the distribution of the 
materials was handled by a general Church dis- 
tribution center. In 1971, the Children's 
Friend "was placed with all other Church publi- 
cations under the direction of the Church Publi- 
Cations Committee. Finally, in 1974, "[h]aving 
given up one favorite child. . . to which it 
had given birth and nurturance for sixty-nine 
years, the Primary had to relinquish another"-- 
the hospital. In interviews, Sister Parmley 
characteristically (and perhaps euphemistically) 
referred to fluctuating church policies in the 
1960s and 1970s as "challenges," yet she was 
candid about her disappointment in the loss of 
the hospital. "It has taken a great part of my 
life," she told an interviewer, "and now I have 
the feeling that I have lost something very, 
very precious to me."' 
+n hie 

Radical feminism provides a neat explanation 
for Sister Parmley's story: once more a strong 
female leader came up against the real stone wall 
in the Latter-day Saint church, the patriarchy. 
Madsen and Oman do not promote this interpreta- 
tion, but by failing to fully develop any other, 
they invite it. Yet LaVern Parmley was not the 
only church leader to lose control of a cherished 
program during this period of bureaucratic expan- 
sion. According to Andrew and Edward Kimball's 
recent biography, Spencer W. Kimball was equally 
dismayed at changes in his pet project, the 
church Indian program. What is needed here is 
a frank exploration of both the feminist and the 
larger administrative issues involved. Madsen 
and Oman tell us too much to leave us comfortable 
with the faith-promoting story implied in the 
Table of Contents, yet not enough to help us draw 
more satisfying conclusions of our own. 


Here and there are hints of the direction a 
more complex interpretation might take. Noting 
the recent return of lesson planning to the 
auxiliaries, the authors suggest that "the Pri- 
mary has resumed its place in what has come to 
be a cyclical pattern of alternating independent 
and shared responsibility for its programs and 
curriculum.’' Such a notion, if further developed, 
might have sliced through the detail so indus- 
triously compiled. What were the institutional 
and personal dynamics behind those alternating 
cycles? Did the authority of the Primary fluc- 
tuate according to changing informal relation- 
ships between Primary leaders and the brethren, 
as Jill Mulvay Derr has recently suggested? Or 
is the presumed loss of authority in the twen- 
tieth century simply a consequence of larger 
changes in American society which increasingly 
subordinate volunteer service to professional 
expertise? If the latter is so, then the real 
issue is not the status of the Primary but the 
educational and professional development of 
Mormon women, 


That Sisters and Little Saints might have been 
a better book should not obscure the importance 
of what it has done and done well. Madsen and 
Oman have patiently reconstructed the narrative 
history of the Primary, extending our understand- 
ing beyond the sketchy legend of Aurelia Spencer 
Rogers. Without ignoring the disappointments 
of the past, they have conveyed something of the 
excitement which ordinary women experienced in 
seizing and shaping an important work. They 
have shown us that leaders of wide vision might 
also embrace sexual stereotypes, that inspira- 
tion and experimental fumbling might coexist in 
the same organization, and that every generation 
has struggled to reconcile eternal principles 
with shifting social realities 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 


Share Your Favorite Book 


An anonymous poet wrote: 


But words are things; and a small drop of ink 
Falling like dew, upon a thought, A 
Produces that which makes thousands, 

Perhaps millions, think. 


Judging from the response for titles of favor- 
ite books, Exponent rr readers are indeed think- 
ing. Though the request for sharing favorite 
reading included three categories~-Church- 
related, fiction and non-fiction--the latter 
group Clearly was the favored type of reading. 


_From far away places such as Guam and South 
Africa to various points around the United States 
letters came with interesting comments about the 
books and the thoughts they produced, Here, then, 
are the titles and some of the comments which ac- 
companied them. 


Church Related 


The Mormon Experience, Leonard Arrington and 
Davis Bitton; The Miracle of Forgiveness, Spencer 
W. Kimball; Homespun, Shirley Paxman; Forever Af- 
ter, Shirley Sealy; Mormon Sisters, ed. Claudia 
L. Bushman; Spencer w. Kimball, Edward and Andrew 
Kimball; Charlie's Monument, Blaine Yorgason; A 
Mormon Mother, Annie C. Tanner; The Marriage 
Dialogue, Lynn Scoresby; Twelve Mormon Homes, 
Elizabeth W. Kane; All These Things Shall Give 
Thee Experience, Neal Maxwell. 


Of the last mentioned book, Wanda Badger of Salt 
Lake City said, "It is an outstanding book which 
pulled me through some mighty dark nights this 
past spring when my husband was extremely ill in 
intensive care." 


Fiction 


Clearly the favorite book in this category 
was A Woman of Independent Means by Elizabeth 
Hailey. Others include: Bless Me ultima. 

Heart of Aztlan and Tortuga, Rudolfo A. Anaya 
(Tonatiuh International, Inc., 2150 Shattuck 
Ave., Berkeley, CA 94704). "Bless Me Ultima 
deals with the conflicts of three cultures-- 
Spanish, Indian and Anglo on the young boy, 
Antonio. Heart of Aztlan is the story of a fam- 
ily that moves off the land into the barrio of a 
city, a change which causes violence and suffer- 
ing . » yet the author finds hope in the pro- 
cess of change through love. Tortuga, the story 
of a young boy confined to a crippled children's 
hospital, raises the difficult question of suf- 
fering and the value of life."' Marilyn Johnson, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


"Two delightful and charming books are 84 
Charing Cross Road and its sequel The Duchess 
of Bloomsbury Street (Helene Hauff, Avon 
Books).'' Roxanne Merrill, Arlington, MA. 


Marnie Leavitt of San Jose, CA found Anne 
Tyler's book Celestial Navigation to be her 
favorite. She mentioned that Tyler has a "gift 
of characterization and rhythms of dialogue, 
All her books are clean, sensitive and intelli- 
gent.'' Earthly Possessions is another of 
Anne Tyler's books. 


Far Pavilions and Shadows of the Moon, two 
books by M. M. Kaye, "both deal with life in 
India and Afghanistan and are fascinating. 
They give a lot of history along with a beauti- 
ful story." Helen Greenland, Salt Lake City. 


Other fiction titles sent in were The Woman's 
Room, Marilyn French; First Circle, Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn; Where the Heart Leads, SORES ea: 
McCloud; Final Payments, Mary Gordon; a 5 
Birds, McCullough; My Antonia, Willa Cather; 
Theophilus North, Thornton Wilder. 


Non-Fiction 


Mirroring the times, Howard Ruff's How to 
Prosper During the Coming Bad Years was read by 
two respondents. Also on that subject was Af- 
ter the Crash by Geoffry F. Abert. 


Lillian Hellman, a collection of 
nates avery unpublished memoirs, an Unfinished 
Woman, Pentimento and Scoundrel Time, impressed 
Jane Hafen of Provo, Utah, because of "[Lillian 
Hellman's] acknowledgement that time changes 
our perception of experiences. Her courage is 
evident in her statement 'I cannot and will Boe 
cut my conscience to fit this year's fashions, 


Jean Lyman of Los Alamos, New Mexico, says 
Ever inte: Adam & Eve is "full of delightful 
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experiences to which most women will relate." 
Polly Block's A Superior Alternative, Child- 
birth at Home, read by Joyce Kinmont, Brigham 
City, Utah, is full of important facts relating 
to hospital and home birth. 


Gigi Doty of Menlo Park, CA enjoys the 
writings of Flannery O'Connor, citing her as 
a "serious Catholic, but one peculiarly pos- 
sessed of the modern consciousness . . [whose] 
depth and quality of religious faith . . . re- 
commends her to a Mormon reader." The book 
she is speaking of is a collection of letters 
by O'Connor, edited by Sally Fitzgerald, enti- 
tled The Habit of Being. 


The Super Baruba Success Book for Under- 
achievers, Overexpecters and Other Ordinary 
People by Brad Wilcox, is enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by his mother, Val C. Wilcox, Provo, 
Utah, who says, "All readers find it delight- 
ful and uplifting." 


Israeli Women: The Reality Behind the Myths 
by Lesley Hazleton (Simon §& Schuster) "examines 
the 'myths' that many of us have about Israeli 
women--hoping that somewhere on earth, there 
is a place where men and women are treated by 
Yaw and custom as equals." And, A Dual Autobi- 
ography by Will and Ariel Durant is submitted 
by Marjorie McEntire, Salt Lake City, as her 
favorite. 


Kay Gaisford, Summit, NJ says of her most en- 
joyed book, Against Our Will by Susan Brownmil- 
ler, "I had put off reading this book for a 
couple of years, fearing feminist diatribe. In- 
stead, reading it has given me a sense of sis- 
terhood that has both an emotional and intellec- 
tual basis." 


Titles and authors of other non-fiction fa- 
vorites include: Man's Search for Meaning, 
Viktor Frankl; Gift From the Sea, Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh; The Life and Diary of Hannah Sevesh; 
The Feminine Mystique, Betty Friedan; The Hiding 
Place, Corrie ten Boom; The Richest Man in Baby- 
lon; Eleanor and Franklin, Joseph P. Lash; The 
Boys of Summer, Roger Kahn; Babi Yar, A. Anatoli 
Kuzentsov* 4?4we. Diers Paul Read: Three Came 
Home; Agnes Newton Keith; Positive Addiction, 
William Glasser; Peoplemaking, Virginia Satir; 
Adventures of a Bystander, Peter Drucker; Wom 
en's Proper Place: A History of Changing 
Ideals and Practices, 1870 to the Present, 
Sheila M. Rothman; The Egoist, George Meredith. 


_ Thanks are extended to all who submitted 
titles and comments. Happy reading! 


Audrey M. Godfrey 
Logan, Utah 





Promising First Novel 


The Earthkeepers, Marilyn Brown, Provo, Art Pub- 
lishers, 1979, $7.95. 


The Earthkeepers is a first novel, and it is 
a Mormon novel. With it, Marilyn Brown estab- 
lishes herself as a competent, sensitive and 
probing novelist, as well as being a poet with 
two published volumes--Rainflowers and The 
Grandmother Tree. 


In reading The Earthkeepers 1 discovered a 
sequel to A Little Lower Than the Angels by Vir- 
ginia Sorenson, While A Little Lower Than the 
Angels portrays the Nauvoo period and the begin- 
ning of the exodus to the West, The Earthkeepers 
takes place a little later, after the Saints are 
already established in Utah, and centers upon 
one family, the Eastmans, who are called by 
Brigham Young to colonize Utah Valley. In 1974, 
Mrs. Brown published a history of Provo (Provo: 
a Story of People In Motion) and as she says: 

I became fascinated with the drama of the In- 
dian-Mormon relations in Utah Valley. Telling 


the story became even more exciti 
fictional characters," Sie as 


The human drama of Indian-Mormon relations 
is the thrust of this book, seen through one 
particular family and the Indians in their 
lives. The Eastmans--Papa, Mama, Sophia and 


her husband John, Mara and Ashel--along with 
thirty-two other families are called in Sacra- 
ment Meeting one Sunday by Brigham Young to move 
south to Utah Valley, "to expand the kingdom 

. . . to sendour people out from this valley 
into the surrounding territory to live the gos- 
pel, to teach it even to the natives of this 
land." While the book focuses on the Eastman 
family and particularly on Mara. the beautiful 
and willful fifteen-year-old daughter--the 

book is essentially about the natives, the 
keepers of the earth, the Indians, and what hap- 
pens to their way of life when the white man in- 
vades their lands. 


This theme is not new; it is treated fre- 
quently in much literature of the American 
West (Apache, When Legends Die, The Man Who 
Killed the Deer, Laughing Boy, Nobody Loves A 
Drunken Indian), but because of the sense of 
mission of the Latter-day Saints to preach the 
gospel to all of God's children, the inherent 
conflict between the values of the white man and 
the red man takes a new slant in The Earthkeep- 
ers. The white men, the Mormons, cannot just 
invade the Indians' territory, quell the na- 
tives, cultivate the land and send the Indians 
off to some other as yet unsettled area or la- 
ter to reservations. They are responsible for 
these, their brethren, and must teach them the 
gospel. 


_ The novel successfully explores this Indian- 
Mormon relationship and ensuing conflicts in its 
two books: Spirit of Earth and Rain, also the 
names of the two major Indian characters in the 
novel. Spirit of Earth, the mother of Rain, is 
widowed at the death of her robber husband. The 
Eastmans are asked to take her in and care for 
her even before they leave Salt Lake City for 
Provost's Hole. At first she and her daughter 
do not respond to anything except food, but 
they gradually become a part of the Eastman 
household. Mama Eastman, though she complains 
constantly about the hard lot of the Saints, 
takes a special interest in her two Indians. 
Rain adapts more readily to the white men's 
woys, adopting their clothing end attending 
their school. 


The old mother, who cannot bear to see her 
daughter forget the old ways, takes Rain away 
and offers her to an Indian brave as his squaw. 
The marriage lasts only briefly; Spirit of 
Earth insists that the Indian baby boy the 
Eastmans are also taking care of be returned to 
his own people; Rain's husband is killed in the 
attempt to return him. Spirit of Earth cannot 
Eve up her Indian values and dies defending 
them, 


Rain then returns to the Eastman household 
and eventually becomes a plural wife of a white 
man, "though it caused a good deal of murmuring 
in the town."' She inwardly retains her Indian- 
ness, but does not visibly struggle with the 
conflict between her two worlds. Because there 
are some in Utah Valley who cannot accept the 
Indians as fellow children of God, Rain endures 
much prejudice and abuse. She endures stoical- 
ly and quietly, then willfully gives up her 
life, in Indian tradition, so that another, a 
white boy, might live. 


Not until the last generation treated in 
The Earthkeepers is there a happy union of Indi- 
an and white, in the marriage of the half-breed 
Grace to Papa Eastman's grandson Hanson. The 
novel ends as Hanson finally returns home to 
Grace after a long mission and service in World 
War I. The reader is left with the feeling 
that they will succeed because enough time has 
elapsed so that Provo society can accept their 
marriage and because Grace, an Indian raised as 
a white child, can live without conflict over 
her dual identity. 


Marilyn Brown's strength as a novelist is the 
ability to portray her characters first as hu- 
man beings (though some, such as Brigham Young, 
are thinly drawn) and secondly as Mormons. Her 
characters, for the most part, are full-bodied, 
real people who develop through the experiences 
of life, which in this book seem to be over- 
loaded with tragedy, pain and suffering. 


We are also interested in how the Mormon re- 
ligion influences and directs the characters’ 
lives: how the settlers willingly pick up 
stakes and move to Utah Valley; how they try to 
bring the gospel into the Indians' lives, even 
though many are killed in the endeavor; how they 
enter into polygamy and manage the needs and 
problems of multiple families; and how the ma- 
jority in The Earthkeepers come through with a 
firm faith in the gospel. 


The Earthkeepers is absorbing. It's the kind 
of book that compels you to keep reading. It is 
entertaining, painful, thought-provoking, touch- 
ing, and artistically rendered. 


Janet Peterson 
Sandy, Utah 





Women and Religion: 
A Challenging Examination 


Changing of the Gods: Feminism and the End of 
Traditional Religions by Naomi Goldenberg, Bea- 
con Press, Boston, 152 pages, 1979, $9.95. 


The author, Naomi Goldenberg, has published 
and lectured widely on the interrelation of re- 
ligion, psychology, and feminism. She examines 
the present and future of the new wave of relig- 
ious studies concerning women. The Mormon 
reader will quickly recognize the world hunger 
for two LDS doctrines: the existence of a Hea- 
venly Mother and the aspiration of women to be 
Goddesses. Changing of the Gods reflects the 
stepped up search of women and men today for the 
divine seed in their theology and deities. In- 
sights provided in this book are both challeng- 
ing and controversial, with an emphasis upon 
discovery of "the kingdom within," 


Jan L. Tyler 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





More Books on Religion 
and Women 


Women and Religion, by Judith Plaskow and Joan 
Arnold, American Academy of Religion, Scholars 
Press, University of Montana at Missoula. 


The Woman's Bible, by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Coalition Task Force on Women and Religion 
(4759 15th Avenue N.E., Seattle, Washington 
98105). 


Human Liberation in a Feminist Perspective-- 
A Theology, by Letty Russell, Westminster 
Press. $ 


Patriarchal Attitudes, by Eva Figes, Stein § 
Day Publishers. 


Myth, Religion and Mother Rights, by J. J. 
Bachofen, Bollingen Series, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 


Not in God's Image, by Julia O'Faolain and 
Lauro Martines, Harper Colophon Press. 


The Dangerous Sex: The Myth of Feminine Evil, 
by H. R. Hayes, Pocket Books. 


The Subjugation of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 
MIT Press, 


Religion and Sexism, by Rosemary Reuther, Simon 
§ Schuster. 


The Feminine in Christian Theology, by Anna 
Yulanov, Northwestern U. Press. 


Behind the Sex of God, by Carol Ochs, Beacon 
Press. 
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Dear Friends: 


Thank you for your faithful and unflagging 
efforts to produce such a quality newspaper, 
It is so reassuring to have a Window on the 
LDS woman's real world and find a community of 
sisters with feelings and frustrations I can 
understand and share. I find so many items 
useful in lessons, formal and informal, that 
I am called upon to give as the wife of the 
bishop of a married students ward. 


A bouquet of "thank yous" to you, 


Shirley Cutler Bailey 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


——— 
Dear Editors: 


After reading the letter from Meg Munk in the 
Summer 1980 issue, all I could say was "Amen."' 
I have also been struggling with my feelings 
about the church-state issue, as well as the 
need for individuality vs. blind conformity. 
She expressed it all so beautifully. I, too, 
feel that my membership in the Church requires 
me to be more than a "good sheep." 


Coral Crosby 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


—____ 
Dear Sisters: 


Fatherhood and Motherhood, 
Brotherhood and Sisterhood, 
Priesthood and 2, 


Carolyn Dupuis 
Palaiseau, France 


—_—_—_—_—____ 


Dear Ladies: 


I feel you are doing a superb job, in every 
respect. I like your sensitive treatment of is- 
sues rarely discussed--the avoidance of which is 
truly deadly to individuals and relationships. 

I am one of your most avid readers--somehow just 
seeing how others are dealing with these issues 
provides nourishment to my soul. Even though I 
am aman, I am deeply affected by women's con- 
cerns as a husband, father and just as a human 
being. This is a long introduction to say I 
want to become one of your local reps! Or at 
least to get some sample copies to share around 
among the more open (ready) women and men of our 
stake. 

Donald Gibbon 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ee 
Dear Exponent II: 


I picked up your University of Chicago 
issue in the library the other day and read 
the various responses to the women's confer- 


ence. Very moving--the spiritual high of my day. 


Harlow S, Clark 
Provo, Utah 


FRIENDS 


Karen Torgesen 

Lois E, Smith 

Anita Pilling 
Charlotte Hamblin 
Algie F. Ballif 
Cherie Scoffield 
Kathryn Cannon Romney 
Carmela T. Forsyth 
Mrs. Colleen Kunz 
Allison Dunn 

Juliana Wooley Benedict 
Diane Webb 

Leonard J. Arrington 
Lyn C, Faulkner 
Renee*P. Carlson 

Ruth C. Siebers 
Sharon R. Lewis 





Mrs. Clyde A. Romney 
Nancy D. Cropper 
Dorothy C. Wilkinson 
Melba Hansen 

Helen Layton 

Linda MacRae-David 
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Therese Moore 
Josephine R. Sloan 
Carolyn J. Rasmus 
Vickie M. Stewart 
Margaret Hoopes 
JoAnn Sloan Rogers 
Susan Horsley 
Catherine P. Barnes 
Florence Yancey 
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Gary Rummler Marilyn Marx 

Karen Lynn Susan W. Howard 
Vivian Little Suzann U. Werner 
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Camille DeLong 
Nan Battistone 


Carol W. Wilson 
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Sally Bishop 
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Jane Braithwaite 
Nancy Thomas 


Dear Exponent: 


A group of friends and soon-to-be-friends 
have begun to meet regularly out of a sense 
of common needs--perhaps similar feelings 
brought together some Boston women a number 
of years ago and resulted in Exponent ITI, 

I want to be sure they are all introduced 
to Exponent. Do you have extras you could 
spare? 
Enid Smith 
Arlington, Virginia 


Z —_—__ 
Dear Sisters: 


I love Exponent! It is like a breath of 
fresh air to read ideas and Opinions that are 
seldom discussed in Relief Society. 


It's a relief to know that just because I 
don't match up to the images projected from 
the pulpit, I am not a rebellious Mormon Mother, 


Shauna Theobald 
San Jose, California 








Our store room is bulging with back issues! 
Our "buy before we burn" sale gives readers the 
opportunity to complete their set of Exponent II 
(first issue, Fall of 1974 to 1979) at 25¢ 
per issue, 


It's a giveaway, we know, but by adding on a 
S0¢ charge for handling (regardless of the number 
of back issues you order) we can afford to make 
full sets available. Some issues are in short 
supply, so order early, sending a check for the 
exact amount and identifying the issues you want 
by volume and number. Also, please provide us 
a stick-on label with your address for each issue 
you order, This will enable us to send them 
bulk rate, and save you the first class mailing 
charges which we normally require for mailing 
back issues. 


Barbara B. Sessions 
Diana L. Jenson 
Virginia M. de Hart 
Edith F. Shephere 
Marie-Louise Froyd Carol Atkinson 
Barbara Lynn Doolittle Nancy Heiner 
Lavina Fielding Anderson Claudia Harris 
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Mary W. Wallman 
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BON VOYAGE 


We wish to express our appreciation to our art 
editor of the past three years, Linda Hoffman 
Kimball. Her streamlined handling of that job 
made our production process much more efficient. 
Linda moved to Chicago with her free lance 
artist's supplies and her University of Chicago 
Law School husband Chris. 


Linda's whimsical drawings have livened up the 
pages of Exponent II since its very beginning. 
Fortunately, Chicago is only 2 (or 3, or 4, or 5, 
depending on the P.O.) days away, so we will not 
ue relinquishing that facet of Linda's contribu- 

ion. 


Linda, thanks and God bless. 


BLAME 
THE POST OFFICE 


The Post Office goofed! Mail received at Box 
37 in late January and early February was re- 
turned to the sender marked "box closed," Not 
true....Exponent II is alive and thriving! 


The post office asked us to extend their 
apologies, and encourage readers who got their 
mail returned to try again. We're very sorry 
for this unfortunate confusion. 
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